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SCOTTISH MELODIES. 
BY DELTA. 
THE MAID OF ULVA. 
The hyaciuth bathed in the beauty of spring, 
Tho raven when autumn hath darken'd his wing, 


Were bluest and blackest, if either could vie 
With the night of thy hair, or the morn of thine eye,— 


—_—_—— 


Fair maid of the mountaia, whose home, far away, 
Looks down on the islands of Ulva’s blue bay ; 
May nought from its Eden thy footsteps allure, 
To grieve what is happy, or dim what is pure ! 


Between us a foam-sheet impassable flows— 

The wrath and the hatred of clans who are foes ; 
But love, like the oak, while the tempest it braves, 
The firmer will root it, the fiercer it raves. 


Not seldum thine eye from the watch-tewer shall hail. 
In the red of the sunrise the gleam of my sail, 
And lone is the valley, and thick is the grove, 
And green is the bower, that is sacred to love! 


The snows shall turn black on high Cruachan Ben, 
And the heath cease to purple fair Sonachan glen, 
And the breakers to foam, as they dash on Tiree, 
When the heart in this bosom beats faithless to thee ' 


LAMENT FOR MACRIMMON. 


Seay ge was that of one who had been accustomed to move, not per- 
ape in the circles of fashion or rank, but certainly in one in which the 
amenities and rieties of educated society were —~ recognised. 

“Jam extremely sorry, Dr. she commenced, “to have been 
compelled to trouble you this most unpleasant evening. Iam sure, how- 
ever, you will consider the anxiety of a widowed mother for the health 
of a dear and only child a sufficient excuse, should it even prove that her 
fears are unreasonable.” : 

There was a slight tremor in her voice when referring to her own be- 
reavement, which, however, she mastered immediately. ‘ 

Assuring her that I thought nothing of my own personal inconvenience 
in cases where I could be professionally or otherwise of service, I re- 
marked how mach oftener it was that the application for medical advice 
was made to late than too early. In the present case, a very little con- 
versation with Mrs. B ,in which she briefly described the symptotns 
which had alarmed her for the health of her daughter, and which 1 at 
once recognised as those attending the low fever at that time so preva- 
lent, saticiied: me that I had not been called in an hour too soon. I re- 
quested, therefore, at once to see the young lady, and was accompanitd 
up stairs to her bed-room. : 

The first thing which struck me ou entering the bed-room was its 6x- 
tremely limited size and wretched arrangement. Although scrupulously 
clean, and evincing everywhere great neatness, it was close and unheal- 
thy. The fire-place, from the oo meee | of finding space for dressing 
aud other purposes without having the bed placed against it, was blocked 
up by a fire-board, one vf those wretched contrivances by which ventila- 
tion is utterly destroyed, and generally at that period, summer, when it 
is most required. The window—it was a back room —was immediatel 
over an uncovered ashpit, close to the house, and a filthy passage, which 
ran between the yard-doors of this and another row, the houses of which 
were placed back to back. As I glanced round the room to gather these 
particulars I thought the mother of the patient noticed a displeased ex - 
pression of my features, for she remarked, in a low and rather saddened 











Mist wreathes stern Coolin like a cleud, 

The water-wraith is shrieking loud, 

And blue eyes gush with tears that burn, 

For thee—who shall no more return ! 
Macrimmon shall no more return, 


voice,— 
“ This is scarcely the kind of apartment to which my dear Emma has 
| been accustomed, Dr. , but at present we must be satisfied. It is at 





} least cleanly, and the bed is an excellent one.” 
' My reply to the remark was deferred to a better opportunity. 


Oh never, never more return ! | I advanced to the bed-side, and was presented to my patient, who had 


Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall burn, 
Before Macrimmon home return! 


The wild winds wail themselves asleep, 

The rills drop tear-like down the steep, 

In forest glooms the songsters mourn, 

For thee—who shall no more return, 
Macrimmon shall no more return, &c. 


Even hoar old Ocean joins our wail, 

Nor moves the boat, though bent with sail ; 

Fierce shrieking gales the breakers churn, 

For thee—wbho shall no more return! 
Macrimmon shall no more return &c. 


No more, at eve, thy harp in hall 
-®hall from the tower faint echoes call; 
There songless circles vainly mourn 
For thee—who shall no more return ! 
Macrimmon shall no more return, &c. 


Thon shalt return not from afar 
With wreuths of peace, or spoils of war ; 
Each breast is but affection’s urn 
For thee— who shall no more return ! 
Macrimmon shal! no more return ! 
Oh never, never more return ! 
Earth, wrapt in doomsday flames, shall burn, 
Before Macrimmon home return ! Bilackwood'’s Mag. 


——_—_——_—_ 


THE TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


A TALE OF EPIDEMIC.—BY A PHYSICIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

The sammer of 1844 was one of those seasons which appear most fa- 
tally to develope thejsources of epidemic disease, for tho abundance of 
which the town of Liverpool is unhappily so notorious. The menths of 
June, July, and Avgust, presented more than the usual high temperature, 
with an atmosphere heavily charged with moisture and a prevailing set 
of the wind from the northwest. Scarcely a drop of rain fell to cool the 
arid streets; certainly not at any time the copious pour-down which is 
80 useful in scouring the streets of large towns. 

Lge physician being called late one evening to a patient the story pro- 
ceeds. 

The house of which | was in search I had no dificulty in finding, from 
the brass plate upon the door containing the name and profession of my 


” 





been duly prepared for my reception. She was sitting up, supported by 
pillows, and enveloped in a large shawl passed round her shoulders. In 
the dingy, dirty light of that chamber, I could scarcely form a fair idea 
of her features or general appearance. In fact, the absorbing duty 


}now was to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the complaint under 


which she was suffering, and the strength of coustitution left for the med- 
ical man to work upon, in order to promote its cure. My impression, 
however, was that twenty years was her utmost age; and, perhaps, early 
grief and premature care, which had imparted a subdued character to a 
countenance otherwise deeply and vividly expressive, might have given 
to its owner an appearance of even greater maturity than she really pos- 
sessed. From what I could discern of her figure in her present half- 
recumbent posture, she was slightly above the middle height, and slim 
almost to the verge of thinness. To the few questions which I put to her 
upon the subject of her illness she replied almost evasively, as if anxious 
to shun the subject, now and then fixing her large blue eyes upon her 
mother with a gaze of unspeakable affection. It was nothing, she said. 
She would soon be well. A few days’ rest and nursing, and she would 
be able to resume her usual avocations and regain her accustomed cheer- 
fulness. : 

“ My mother, doctor, is too much afraid of me, because [ have lost 
some of the rude colour I used to have when our home was amongst the 
hills, and the woods, and meadows of my own beloved Cleveland, and ] 
was the truant of the fields, a wild little girl, wandering at will wherever 
sweet birds were singing and sweeter flowers blooming. They tell me all! 
people grow pale in towns; yet I am not so very pale, doctor ?” 

She advanced her face nearer to the light, and indeed she was not so 
very pale; but the slight flush upon her cheek was net the flush of 
cme and the momentary lustre in her speaking eyes lad an unnatural 
glow. 

It was too plain that the poor girl before me was far more seriously ill 





and insidious fever, one of the epidemics of the period, had laid its hand 
upon her, and she had struggled against its influence until it had fastened 
its grasp, | feared but too securely. Hers, however, I suspected, from 
several indications which I had noticed, was one of those cases in which 
medicine alone does so little, and Nature is the best if not the only phy- 
sician; where the mind requires even more careful treatment than the 
body. With a few reassuring words, therefore, which the medical mau 
learns to utter, whilst his heart smites him for the too necessary and often 
cruel deceit, [ left the room, and, accompanied by her mother, descended 
into the parlour. 

There are few medical men who have not had experience of the fact, 
that an acquaintance with the past life, the habits, aud even the mental 
associations and tastes of a patient, is frequently as vitally necessary as a 
knowledge of the disease or the constitution to be operated upon. This 
was one of such cases; and my first object, having pacitied the mother as 
to the immediate danger of her child, was to extract such information 





new putient, “ Miss B ~, Professor of Music and Singing. 
Having been apes: me | admitted, [ was shown into a somewhat scanti- | 
ly furnished back-parlour, differing only in appearance from similar apart- | 
ments in such neighbourhoods from the taste with which the few arti-| 
cles which it contained were arranged, and from some evidences, unmiv- | 
takeable to those accustomed to form an estimate of character from ex- | 
ternal circumstances, of cultivated minds on the part of the occupants. | 
A Bible and Prayer-boe’, well worn, but which had originally been elc- | 
gantly bounu, lay on the chimney-piece, upon which, also, were two 
small vases—common enough, to be sure—containing flowers, which had 
evidently been of that morning’s purchase in some of our markets or 
§reengrocers’shops, if not sent trom the garden of some friend. The pi- | 
anoforte—a good instrument, doubtless hired—was open; and the music | 
Spread upon the stand consisted of about a dozen pieces of our best com- 
posers. A few books upon the table—Spenser’s Faéry Queene, an old | 
copy of Dante, Milton’s worka, ‘Thomson's Seasons, an odd volume of | 
Wordsworth, and one or two prose works of a devotional cast—showed | 
the character of their relaxations; whilst a netting-frame, and some paint- 


from her as would suffice for a guide in the treatment which I should 
adopt. As much of this information, however, was gained during subse- 
quent conversations, some of them with the patient herself, it will, per- 
haps, be most convenient to give it in the form of a succinct narrative. 
Branching off from the Great North Road at the neat little market-town 
of Thirsk, a well-maintained highway, which used to be the route of the 
Saderland mail to and from the metropolis, runs along the base of the 
Cleveland Hills, now approaching their picturesque sides, and again 
leaving them for a mile or two on the right, and winding through a beau- 
tiful agricultural valley, studded with neat hamlets and substantial farm- 
houses. After having pursued this road for about eight miles, the travel- 
ler sees still on his right the towering hills; but a noble forest, chiefly 
ouk, called Arneclitfe Wood, stretches from their base to the very sum- 
mit, which is crowned with stately pine-trees, apparently of a century’s 
growth. At the foot of the north-eastern extremity of this wood, within 
about a quarter of a inile from the seat of the ancient baronial family of 
the Mauleverers, the ruins of the priory of our Lady of Mount Grace may 


ings of flowers, unfinished, but exhibiting great ability, suggested forci- | be seen, halfembowered in trees; and a little further on, neara delightfullly 


bly the fact that it had not been ever thas withthem—that, although now | located posting-house, called the Cleveland Inu, mach frequented during | 
Griven to the occupation of these poor apartments, they had been brought | the days ere stage-coaches and four-horse mails had been swept off the | 


ap in the enjoyment of the refinements and the elegancies of life. 
' If this was the suggestion of the few minutes during which I was left 
a . 


N 


road by the railway-carriage and the locomotive, another diversion oc- 
curs; one road taking the traveller tu the thriving port of Stocktou-upon- 


— in the apartment, it was more than confirmed by the appearance of | Tees, and other, and the most romantic, leading to Stokesley, Gisborough, 
rs. B——, the mother of my patient, who shortly entered. Although | and the Yorkshire side of the Tees’ mouth. Upon the latter read, not 


Rever, perlaps, possessed of what the world generally recognises as beau-| many miles from the delightful scenery of Arnecliffe Wood, stood the 


ty, there was in her mild speaking features, and her perfectly composed 
po rendered more interesting by a slight dash of subdued sorrow, 
ud the ready ease with which she introduced the subject upon which 


Ble >» a . : ea . 
26 had requested my services, a charm infinitely more attractive than | 


me y . : ° : 
ere personal graces. She was attired in weeds; and her whole ap- 


| little parish-church and neat parsonage-house of which the father of Em- | 


ma B——, my young patient, was the rector and ox cupier. 

The Rev. Mr. B Was not ove upon whom the good things which 
the Church has occasionally to bestow had fallen in great profusencss 
| lis Income was a vary little over £200 2-year; but in that sequestered 





than either she herself or her fond mother imagined. The depressing | 


Le ———_—__— 

art of the country, to be in the receipt of even that small stipend w, 
5 be far above the petty wants of lifer It even afforded, with eed var 
banding, many of its elegancies, and left a little to spare for the gracefal 
exercise of charity. In addition, however, to his income from this source, 
the good rector enjoyed the limited profit which an amateur agriculturist 
usually derives from farming a few acres of land; at the least supplyi 
him with = for a cow or two, winter’s keep for his horse, and a sae | 

rtion of farm and dairy produce to market. Under these circumstances, 
ife at the rectory was more than tolerable; it was delightful for its mix- 
ture of frugal comfort and unpretending refinement of style. 

The worthy rector had married rather late in life—a prudential match, 
although one of affection on both sides—to a lady a few years ouly his 
junior ; and the fruit of this union was one daughter, whom I have alread 
introduced to the reader. Upon Emma B was lavished all the fond- 
ness of parental care, and the result might have been the production of a 
spoiled child but for the sterling good sense of her amiable mother, who 
possessed tact to employ the hold upon her daughter’s affections, which 
the love showered upon her from infancy had given her, in drawing her 
young mind to useful and improving pursuits. In spite of such excellent 
| teaching, however, there was a@ substratum of romance in the disposition 
of the child, which, although it manifested itself harmlessly, and even ad- 
dled to the beauty of her character, might have been dangerous in one dif- 
ferently situated, and with less of parental watchfulness to direct her con- 
duct. Emma wasan enthusiastic lover ofnature. She loved it with a 
poet’s love. Day by day she would spend wandering gladsomely by the 
green hedge-rows and the quiet lanes, or loitering in the meadows which 
surround the reetory of H , culling their brightest flowers, or listening 
to the carol of the birds as their sweet notes filled the air with melody. 
At other times she would pass hour after hourof the day's prime, or even- 
tide, amongst the oaks of Arnecliffe, climbing, like a fairy thing, the precipi- 
tous cliffs which they shadowed, gathering the bilberries and wild cran- 
berries, which grew in abundance amongst the heather with whith the 
hill sides were covered; and when she returned from these eccentric 
rambles, her clothes torn by the wild-brier, or draggled with the heavy 
dews caught from the tall blue-bell, or the honey-suckle, and often her 
beautiful fair hair fantastically ornamented with wreaths of the wild hop- 
plant or hedge-roses, her appealing look into the reproving face of her 
| fond mother won her a ready forgiveness; and she would, for a time after- 
wards, devote herself to her usual studies, and those trifling household 
affairs which she was intrusted to manage, with a double zeal and in- 
dustry. ° 

Saas was.quiek, asimost children of her temperament are. Notwith- 
| standing her sgjivewhat eractic character, she excelled at an early age 
| in those few: accomplishments which the daughter of a country 
rector has within her reach to acquire. In music, especially, in the ele- 
ments and first lessons of which she had been instructed by her mother, 
she excelled. It was with her a passion, as was every thing which she 
luved ; and happily so, for its pursuit cheered many a weary hour of her 
alter life, even long before she ever dreamt of the necessity of having to 
| resort to its practice a: the means of providing subsistence. In painting, 
| too, she was a more than oc ane | proficient, her means of acquiring a 
| knowledge of the art considered. In pursuing this accomplishment, 
| however, she was never able to rise above the gratification of another 

absorbing passion of her nature—the love of flowers. To the delineation 
of these brightest gems of the world of Nature her pencil was almost 
solely restricted. 

Thus, entirely devoid of any incident worth relating, as such histories 
usually are, the days passed over the worthy inhabitants of the rectory, 
until the fair Emma had arrived at her seventeenth year. But now a 
dark shade came on to obscure the bright sky which had hitherto bang 
over their happy home. The worthy rector had never been a strong 
man. In early years the seeds of decay had been implanted in his con- 
stitution, the Gevelopement of which only his primitive and healthy mode 
of living had postponed. He began to dreop. His accustomed walks 
and rides amongst his scattered parishioners, or in the pursuit of his 
farming avocations, became shorter, and he returned trom them with 
‘| more of fatigue and lassitude in his looks to his own home. Even his 

ordinary Sabbath duties became a toil to him ; and, after a hard struggle 
and with many misgivings, aud many a prayer tobe directed aright in the 
| emergency to which he telt himself reduced, the engagement of acurate 
was resolved upon. Eventually a young gentleman tresh from college, 

the son of an old college friend, was selected by Mr. B to assist him 
| in his labours ; and became an inmate at the rectory. 

Whether it wasa step altogether judicious thus to throw together inte 
almost constant companionship two young people, one of them an enthu- 
siastic girl, and the other a youth, of whose disposition and character 
| they knew little beyond the faet that they had not been such as to pre- 
clude him from holy orders, we do not think either the worthy rector 
or his wife ever seriously considered. The former was almost child-like 
in his ignorance of the world ; and Mrs. B—-, in this crisis of affairs at 
the rectory, appeered to be stunned, and to have lost entirely her usual 
| quickness and acute discrimination. Perhaps the plan was suggested, 
| in part, by the difliculty of finding in the immediate neighbourhood of 
| the rectory such accommodations for the young curate as those to which 
| they thought he had been accustomed. The old friendship subsisting 
| between the rector and his father might also seem to warrant the step 
| of admitting him into the family circle. The economical consideration, 

however, was doubtless the strongest incentive. The salary of a curate 
| was likely to be a heavy drain upon a limited income like that of Mr. 

B ; and such drain would not be so great when a portion of it 
| was made to consist of mere board an 1 lodging, of which, when dispensed 

as simple hospitality to any friend or connexion, neither the rector nor 
| his wite ever troubled themselves with any counting of the cost. 
| Ofthe curate himself, Charlies Herbert, as he will come little more than 
perenthetically before the readers of this sketch, a few words of descrip- 
tion will suffice. In person and manners he was precisely one of those 
young men calculated to make an impression amongst the inexperienced 
| of the other sex. He played well; and here was a taste possessed in 
common, which at once brought into intimate companionship the 
gentle Emiia and himself. They practised together at every vacaat 
hour which he could spare from his ministerial avocations, and she from 
her affectionate attendance apon her sick parent; and fromthe more 
| highly tutored curate the young girl gathered much of the proficieucyl 
| and taste, upon the possession of which, in after years, she was destined- 
| to place so large « portion of her dependence. 
He was deeply read in poetry, too—the poetry of the modern schoul 
which to Emma was as new as it was delightfal—and was, besides, him 
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| self no unskilled poet, or, L ought rather to say rhymester, for true poetry 
—“the vision and the faculty divine ’"—never dwelt in the soul of a vo 
latile and heartless worshipper of self and of the world, to which appella- 
tion, unfortunately, the character of Charles Herbert had too just a claim. 


} 
| The constant « nnpanionship of two such persons, the one all impulse, 
all purity, thinking no ill because she knew ne ill, measuring all other 
hearts by her own, and believing that all was truth around her because 
| she was truthherself; and the other one, in the formation of whose char- 
acter the accomplishments of the scholar and the man of refined taste 
' 


were combined with the frivolity aud beartlessnees of the mere man of 
‘ 
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the world, added to a depth of dissimulation which never was fathomed, 
could lead but to one connie an attachment on the part of the weaker, 
to be returned, cr not, by its object as caprice or interest might dictate. 
It was not, however, until the expiration of two years, durin which 
the worthy rector had been drawing nearer day by day to the ealvines 
of a good man’s rest, that poor Emma hersell was made fully aware of 
the fact that her heart had passed into another’s kecping, althongh that 
fact had long ago been discerned by her more watehful parents, and to 
one of them had furnished no trifling source of comfort when contempla 
ing the event which he saw approaching, and welcomed with a Chris- 
tian’s fortitude. To have seeu his only child married to the son of his 
old college friend, would have taked away from the rector’s heart half the 
bitterness of parting with the objects of his love on earth, for whose fu- 
ture support, in the sphere to which they had been accustomed, he was 
too conscious that he had been enabled to make but scanty provision. 
He consoled himself with the thought, however—to his guileless mind a 
eertainty—that his darting wish would eventually be accomplished, per- 


- 














stances of a worldiy nature, combining with disease to 
tive efforts! Here was a state of mind and body my poor 
patient to the attacks of an proces against the a f which even 
previously perfect health and assured strength were not always proof; 
whilst, in eAdition, every influence of medicine was but too likely to be 
defeated by the entire absence of that buoyancy of disposition and tem- 
perament, so necessary to enable those stricken by it to struggle through 
and shake off its depressing weight, I auticipated from the first but one 
result from the case before me, unl indeed some favourable change 
could be brought about by the removal of my patient to a more health 
locality and a more pure atmosphere. Such an aid, however, I foun 
upon sounding as delicately as I could the distressed parent, was scarcely 
within their means. j 

[A partial recovery was but of short duration. The cruel desertion 
of Charles was fast undermining her constitution. 

The mionth of December set in with cold winds from the south-east, 
which continued, with little intermission, until the close of the year, 


defeat his cura- 
0! 


haps under brighter a al we he might, before that consumma- | and the symptoms of returning health and strength, which had inspired 


tion, be removed fron» tthem and it is scarcely to be 


me with such hopes, took suddenly an unfavourable change. I have 


woulered at if, in the young curate, he believed firmly that he saw not | already mentioned that her bed-room, to which she was once again re- 


his h but, ll, the fut tector of his bereav- | duced, overlooked the back 
aay Or en ee a et ae sagt | temp of another row, which joined up to it; and the prevailing wind, now 
almost constantly from the south-east, brought the noxious gases generated 
, whilst Charles Herbert read for the last time the. - | in the locality to bear upon the invalid with fatal effect. 1 remember 


ed wife and his beloved child. The hour came at length ; the final 
gic of the expiring lamp of life; and the weeping mother and dau 
elt by his 


of the house in which she lodged, and 


ing and sublime service of the Visitation of the Sick. The good old man | being sent for on the first appearance of the relapse thus occasioned. 
fixed an earnt€st) of affec atghoyboth mother and daughter, as al- | The poor girl was suffering from increased fever, acting upon a frame 


" 


ternately he h em sobbing to 


breast ; and then, whilst a smile | already worn down to perfect tenuity ; and a glance convinced me that 


of ineffable happiness stole over his worn and wasted features, he slowly | my past efforts and those of nature were thus rendered ineffectual, and 
raised himself from his pillow, and taking in his the hand of the weeping | that her end was approaching. Mrs. B—, although almost heart-bro- 
Emma, gently placed it in that of the curate, exclaiming feebly,—“ Take ken, still tended her daughter with her wonted assiduity ; but I marked 
her, my dear boy; love her well ; she is all that I have to give, but she | an uneasy feeling in her looks and manner, the meaning of which | only 


is worthy of you.” In a few moments the worthy rector sank back upon 


found out when preparing to leave my patient. The cause was one most 


is oe still holding in his grasp the hands which he bad just joined, } distressing to a medical man of rightly constituted mind. The poor lady 


tening his hold, whilst the youthful pair gazed, as if bewildered, 


had been accustomed to hand me, every third or fourth visit, what she 


h 
in each other's face. It was the stiffened hand of a corpse which they | considered would be the amount of my charge for medicine and atten- 
had to unclose. The good rector had given forth his spirit in that last | dance; and now her little store was exhausted, and she could not, even 


Jabour of love. 


in the last hours of one she loved so well, submit, without apprising me 


It was a solemn scene, that death betrothal. To Emma it brought, for | of her circumstances, to incur a debt which she might never have the 
the first time, the startling information that the whole sum of her future | means to dischaage. I trust I need not say that her delicacy and sterling 
earthly happiness was bound up in another; and as, with a stunned and integrity of mind did not lower her in my estimation, or diminish my 

i brain, she turned once more to look upon the now rigid features | professional interest in the almost hopeless case now before me. 


of the rector, the smile still lingering there seemed to remind her 


From this period the poor girl rapidly declined, end I was not dis- 


that that love had his parting sanction ; and almost to suggest, that the | pleased to fiud her conscious of her state, and that another and a better 


spirit which had just left the unbreathing clay was then gazing upon the 


anxious throbbings of her young heart, and would watch over the ac- | upon her I remarked an air o 


world was in her immediate pe One morning that I had called 
anxiety in her manner, as she glanced oc- 


complishment of the contract which his dying hand had sealed. That | casionally at her distressed and weeping parent, who was unwearied in 


moment's rush of so many deep and conflicting feelings—the first audi- 


her efforts to administer any little comforts within her power to the poor 


ble and intelligible whisperings of passion in the awful presence of death | sufferer. A personal friend of my own—the clergyman of the district in 


—was too much for the gentle and inexperienced girl, worn down as she 
was by long watching by the bed of him who had just departed to a bet- 
ter and a brighter home. One more last look upon the face of the dead 
—she no longer dared to raise her eyes to the face of the young curate, 
with the consciousness now breathing in her heart that she loved—one 
long shuddering sigh, and the poor girl fell exhausted and senseless into 
the arms of her weeping mother. How the heart of Charles Herbert 
beat during that sad and trying scene has never been told, 


CHAPTER II. 


Three months of winter had passed by since the remains of the be- 
loved pastor had been consigned to the earth ; and Spring had already 
planted her foot upon the meadows and breathed upon the bare hedge- 
rows and the forest-trees the freshening influence that was to impart to 
them beauty and vegetation. Yet still Mass, B and Emma remain- 
ed the occupants of the rectory, although a new rector had been some 
time beforejappointed, and was daily expected to take up there his per- 
manent residence. And the young curate, Charles Herbert, the betroth- 
ed of the last awful death scene, to whose aid and support in their trying 
position the poor rector had locked forward with such confident hope 
—where was he? Alas, for the hollowness and heartlessness of our hu- 
man nature! The living of H , to the presentation to which he had 
looked with an eye of hope so strong as almost to amount to expectation, 
unded upon his expressed willingness to carry out the views of the late 
incumbent, and become a protector to, and a member of his family, hay- 
ing at length been bestowed in another quarter, his manner and bearing 
towards Mrs. B and her child became those of a stranger. Nota 
solitary expression of sorrow that the changed worldly position of both 
parties precluded the possibility of an immediate or any tulfilment of 
their hopes—not a word, as to either the past or the future, ever escaped 
his lips, from the hour of such decision ofthe question of the living, to 
that in which he finally took his leave ofthe rectory to enter upou the 
duties of a curacy in a distant part of the country, to which he had been 
preferred by acollege friend of congenial mind and habits. The shock 
which such a display of utter want of feeling and manliness inflicted 
upon the spirits of the poor Emma lI need not attempt to describe. 

But this was not all which she and her widowed parent were doomed 
toendure. Thetotal absence of business habits in the worthy rector, 
combined with a heartand hand too open to sympathise with and relieve 
the wants of his suffering fellow-creatures, had been the cause of asad di- 
lapidation in his worldly substance. The salary of acurate for two 
years, during which he had himself been rarely able to go through the 
fatigue of his ministerial office, and the consequently increased ex-me- 
dical attendance, and finally, the expenses of burial and mourning, had 
swept away the very trifling savings of past years, and had even run the 
family into debt. This must be paid. Both mother and daughter would 
have shrunk with horror from the imputation of leaving any claim of the 
kind unsatisfied, which could throw the slightest taint upon their charac- 
ter for integrity, or upon the memory of the dead. When, therefore, the 
new incumbent, with some hesitation and great delicacy of manner, in- 
formed, perhaps, of the fact, that the widow and her daughter were not 
left in afinent circumstances, proposed to purchase at a liberal price 
the entire furniture of the rectory and the small farming-stock of his pre- 
decessor, the offer, after some painful hesitation and several consultations 
witha sincere friend of the family, the clergyman of a neighbouring 
parish, was accepted. Some reservations, indeed, were ut first made. 
Her pianoforte, a cherished gift of her fond father, Emma would gladly 
have preserved. Many other articles of furniture, to which belonged 
associations dear to her, her mother clang to with equal fondness. Both, 
however, had ultimately to give way and submit to the constraint of cir- 
cumstances, which left them little room to indulge in unavailing regrets 
or predilections. 

The future course of the two bereaved females was not determined 
upon without much hesite tion and weighing of probabilities. Perhapsit 
was not determined upon at last, with any great amount of discretion 
and knowledge of the world. The natural spirit and energy of charac- 
ter possessed by Emma, recoiling from the double blow received in the 
death of a beloved parent, and the desertion of one upon whom she had 
bestowed the treasures of a young heart’s first affection, had suggested 
that her musical talent might be exercised for their mutual support; and 
Liverpool was the locality fixed upon for the trial, from the circumstance 
that, in the wife of one of our leadiug merchants, Mrs. B had a once 
fond schoolfellow, and—as in her innocence she believed—a still firm and 

enerous friend, who had upon many occasions made the rectory of 
the locality of her summer's sojourn in the country, when in search 
of change of scene and of health. Upon her prospects in this new phase 
of her existence the poor orphan girl was most sanguine. She had no 
misgivings. Unacquainted with the world and its trials and disappoint- 
ments, her mind dwelt only upon the pleasing prospects of a life devoted 
successiully to the exercise of a favourite pursuit, by which her widowed 
parent could be assured the substantial comforts, and, she hoped, the 


























which she lived—had just left her; andI soon gathered that she wished 
to make some communication to me of a private nature, which she was 
desirous of sparing her mother the pain of hearing. At length she was 
enabled to avail herself of an epportunity, when the latter had left the 
room, to address me. 


“1 wished, doctor,” she said, in her low sweet voice, “to confide to 
your keeping something which I feel I ought no longer to suffer to inter- 
pose between myself and that merciful Being into whose presence I trust 
I am hastening. This portrait” (she handed a small locket containing a 
miniature) “ has long lain too near to my weak heart, and abstracted my 
thoughts too frequently from higher and holier objects of contemplation. 
Take it, my dear sir; and when I am at rest” (her voice faltered, and her 
eyes were suffused for a moment with moisture,) ‘you may send it to 
him—to Charles. But no explanation! He will learn all soon enough.”’ 

A heavy tear found its way from the quivering eyelids, and coursed 
down her faded cheek; and a sad pressure of the hand was all that I 
could offer to convince her that her wishes were understood. This was 
the last of my visits during which it could properly be said that my poor 
patient was perfectly conscious. In subsequent visits her manner was 
restless ; and occasionally low delirium was superadded, succeeded y 
prostration of the muscular and mental faculties, during which it was 
scarcely — to excite her to any notice of external circumstances. 
In one of her half-delirious hours, for the first time the subject of her fi- 
nal resting-place was referred to. Her mother had sounded her, with 
respect to the existence of any wish to be buried in the churchyard of 
her native village, with a confident expectation that the suggestion 
would be readily caught at, as one most grateful to her feelings ; but, 
strange is the human heart! her daughter recoiled from the idea. 

“No no, dear mother!” she said; “ I would not be laid there, even to 
be near him who has gone before me. Let me rest here—any where— 
amongst the crowds that have fallen, young like me, victims to the selfish- 
ness or the thoughtlessness of wealth. Why carry back amongst the 
sweet scenes of childhood a story of disappointed hopes, so sad as must 
be that which will be told over my poor remains?” 

She was silent for a few moments, during which I saw, by the work- 
ing of her features, that some train of thought—partly severed, perhaps, 
by the failure of distempered memory—was being recalled to her mind ; 
at first indistinctly, as I could see by the appearance of slight vexation 
passing over her face, and the impatient manner in which she occasionally 
moved her haud over her forehead, and at length assuming more perfect 
form and connectedness. It is singularly, although painfally interesting 
sometimes to witness, in persons reduced to the last state of weakness, 
these effurts of the mind to overcome the debilitated and disordered 
senses and corporeal faculties. Occasionally | have seen such struggles 
most triumphant. It was so in the present case with my poor patient, 
as she turned with a quick excitement and glowing eyes towards me and 
remarked,— 

“TI dreamt, do you know, doctor, that I was to be laid in that lovely 
spot where I have often played in childhood—in a retired corner over- 
shadowed by a dwarf ash-tree. near the path which leads from the rec- 
tory to the little vestry-door. I heard distinctly the solemn toll of the 
bell, which proclaimed that a wearied heart was about to be laid in its last 
resting-place. I saw the faces and heard the sobs of youthfal friends as- 
sembled round that retired grave ; and one, methought, read over me the 
solemn service, whose voise was cold and impassive, even when he 
placed the gravel upon the coffin-lid, and told that dust had returned to 
dust, and ashes to ashes: cold, doctor, as whenlast he uttered a stranger’s 
words of parting, and went away into the world for which he was form- 
ed. Iknew that voice;and the words and lovks of pity for the poot 
orphan girl, which seemed strangely to smite upon my senses, repelled 
me 


She breathed a shuddering sigh as she added,— 

“No, notéhere. Bury me here—any where—and let me be forgotten !” 

The subject which had thus agitated her, connected with that strange 
and vivid dream —a circumstance which | have often remarked attending 
the low delirious state in fever patients—was never again introduced. 

For a few days more she lingered ina half-conscious state, but the final 
struggle came at length; and the poor girl, with a last gaze of unutter- 
able affection in her mother’s face, and alook ofthanks directed towards 
myself, which did not leave my memory for many days, sunk to sleep. 
Iuthe page in which [ recorded her death, I find written the work, 
VICTIM TO PREVENTIBLE DISEASE, AND TO THE WANT OF PROPER SAN%- 
TARY REGULATIONS GF OUR TOWN.” 


—@—__ 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- 


RAND. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 


It is a remarkable fact that the three individuals who have rendered 











elegancies of life, to which she had been accustomed. It was a delusive 
spirit after all—one of those overpowering hallucinations by which a 
stricken mind deceives itself. Had the fond mother been able to strip 
from the heart of her daughter the flimsy veil of almost mad eathusiasm, 
by which she strove to conceal its sunken aud nearly hopeless state, she 


would have recoiled in horror from the task of witnessing a struggle so | 


unnatural, the result of which was certain to lead to disappointment 
and to misery. 

I pass over the bitterness of the departure of poor Emma and her mo- 
ther from the rectory, and their arrival and settlement in Liverpool. I 
fear, indeed, that I have already deviated somewhat too widely trom the 
main object of these pages, in giving the little I have done of the early 
history of my poor patient, All that | might offer in addition, descriptive 
of the events which followed that removal and of the new avocation to 
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which Emma had devoted herself, would be merely a chronicle of disap- 


poiatments, of weariness of heart, of sad ingratitude, and blight of cher- 
ished hopes and expectations, which the intelli " 
agine for himself or herself. 

It was with a sad spirit that I returned home from that first visit. 
Alas! how often must the professional man carry to his own fireside such 
bitter consciousness of his inability to contend with untoward circum 


gent reader can easily im- 


themselves most conspicuous ia history, as the first movers ef the great 
Revolution in France, all belonged to that class against which that poli- 
tical catastrophe more especially directed its thunders. Murrapeau, Tat- 
LEYRAND, and Larayette, were severally members of the ancienne no- 
| blesse. 
These illustrious persons entered life almost al ltogether. Mirabeau was 
born on the 9th March, 1749, T'alleyrand on the 13th February, 1754, and 


Paris, he suffered an accident which rendered him lame for life, before 
he completed his first year Either from this or some other cause, he 
was, by the arbitrary will of his family, deprived of his birth-rght, stri 
ped of those advantages to which, by primogeniture, he was under the 
then ‘existing usages entitled, and saw the wealth, titles, and honours 
which Should have been his, transferred to his — brother, Archam- 
bauld. In fine, he was consigned to that receptacle then reserved for 
the younger members of neble families—the Cuurcu. 

From the roof of his nurse he passed to,the College of D’Harcourt, from 
whence, in succession, as he grew in years, he was transferred to the 
Seminary of St, Salpice, and the Sorbonne. From his birth to his adoles- 
ence, he never once slept under the paternai roof—acircumstanco whick 
he never afterwards ceased to remember, and which assuredly mingled 
in no small degree with the incentives which prompted him later to aid 
in the demolition of that corrupt net of which he was, by birth 
and blood, a member, and by unnatural neglect, and personal cruelty, a 
victim. Deprived of that protection and guidance, which well-directed 
paternal care might have supplied, he was, from the earliest infancy, 
thrown upon the resources of bis own mind. He presents arare instance 
of one who, being born with all the advantages of title, rank, and wealth, 
has had, nevertheless, to struggle against the difficulties of a parvenu, and 
has risen by the sheer force of natural genius to a position even higher 
than that of which the injustice of his parents had deprived him. 

It rarely happens that education produces on highly endowed minds 
changes so important as those which Talleyraud exhibited. Naturally 
acute, he became learned ; naturally quick, he became contemplative ; 
naturally rash, he became cautious: naturally strong, he became adroit ; 
naturally ardent, he became reserved ; negurelly precipitate, he became 
circumspect.—Few have been more highly gifted by nature, and still 
fewer have been more largely indebted to educational discipline. The 
destination assigned to him by his family as the sure means of covering 
him with obscurity, and consigning his name to oblivion, proved to be 
the certain and efficacious means of surrounding him with splendour, and 
registering his name on the page of history, beside, and above, those of 
monarchs. 

To the ecclesiastical discipline of St. Sulpice and the Serbunne; ie was 
largely indebtedjfor the culture of that faculty of patient observation, and 
the sharpening of that perspicacity, which conferred upon him his match- 
less penetration into human character. The habits of thought, and prac- 
tice of investigation, there acquired, taught him to moderate the ardour 
of his ambition, and proceed towards its objects by sure but slow pro- 
cesses, making good each step betore venturing further progress, and 
never advancing without the utmost circumspection. He there, also, first 
gained that aptitude te seize opportunity, as circumstances procured it, 
that promptitude to accept all the advantages of events without precipi- 
tating them, and that unparalleled power of directing the will of others 
to his own purposes, which so eminently distinguished him in his long 
career. 

{t was near the close of the reign of Louis XV. that he took priest’s 
orders, and entered the world asthe Abbé de Perigord. The new ideas 
which from the Academy had spread through society, were not rejected 
by ecclesiastics. At the same time that liberal doctrines in politics found 
advoeates among the priesthood, the general corruption of morals also 
found acceptation there. Lafayette never forgot a characteristic scene of 
which as a youth he was a personal witness, and which signalized the 
age in a remarkable manner :— 

“ When | was first presented to his Majesty Louis XV.,” that venerable 
patriot of two revolutions used to say, “I well remember pores the 
eldest son of the Church, the King of France and Navarre, seated ata 
table between a bishop and a prostitute. At the same table was seated 
an aged philosopher, whose writings had conferred lustre on the age in 
which he flourished ; one whose whole life bad been spent in sapping 
the foundation of Christianity and undermining monarchy. Yet was this 
philosopher at that moment the object of honour trom mouarchs and 
homage fromcountries. A young abbé entered with me, not to be pre- 
sented to royalty, but to ask the benediction of this enemy of the altar. 
The name of the aged philosopher was Votrarre, and that of the young 
abbé was Cartes Maurice TaLLeyranp!!!” 

Such was the state of morals when Talleyrand, in opposition to all his 
instincts, was enrolled among the priesthood. III at ease in the positien 
into which he was thus forced, and countenanced by the almost univer- 
sal practice of his colleagues in the sacred profession, he plunged into 
that libertinism which, far from retarding advancement in the Church, 
was often the surest meaus of obtaining it. But although given without 
scruple to the indulgence in licentious pleasures, and courting rather than 
shunning notoriety fer gallantry, his serious hours were devoted to those 
studies which the struggle, whose advent he plainly perceived, would 
require. Hesaw that the existing system of society was tottering. He 
knew that the hour was at hand when something would be necessary to 
command success and rise to eminence, more than an illustrious family, 
brilliant accomplishments, sparkling wit, and seducing manners. In 
the midst of vice, therefore, he studied philosophy; in the midst of na- 
tional profusion, he studied political economy ; involved in the intrigues 
of a corrupt court, he studied men; and rioting ia the licentious plea- 
sures offered by the wantons of a palace, he acquired a consummate 
knowledge of the practical business of life, and prepared to aid in pul- 
ling down the social edilice preparatory to its reconstruction, when the 
destined time should arrive. It was his fate to see it in ruins, and to wit- 
ness at fuurscore the complete structure which has been erected on its 
foundation. 

Such was Talleyrand, entering the world of action; uniting the ar- 
dour of youth with the experience of age; mingling gallantry, play, and 
pleasure with philosophy, business, and politics; afliliated to the sect of 
economists; a favourite of the boudoir; consulted by financiers ; courte 
ed by the sex; a favourer of sucial progress; a patron of Anglo-American 
doctrines ; mixing in the intrigues of the cabinet; lending the aid of his 
wit and his pen successively to Necker, Calonne, and Brienne, and again 
to Necker; and, in fine, combining with those external graces of manner 
which seduce, all the sarcasm and sang froid which excite fear and com 
pel respect. : 

A portrait of the future diplomate, drawn at the time with some ability, 
by one who had abundant gr a aap ofobserving him, has come down 
tous. He is described under the pseudonyme of Amene :— 

“ Amene is gifted with those charming forms which would embellish even 

virtue itself. The first instrument of his success is his expedient under- 
standing. In his judgment of men he exercises that indulgence, and in 
his estimates of events that sang froid; in all cases he observes that mo- 
deration which are the genuine marks of wisdom. ’ * He 
does not imagine that the structure of a great reputation is to be raised in 
aday. But he will assuredly accomplish that object, for he will never 
fail to seize those occasions which Fortune so frequently offers to those who 
do not violextly assail her,”’ 

Before the Revolution, the clergy, constituting one of the estates of the 
realm, possessed immense wealth. Its annual income amounted to not 
less than one fourth of the whole revenue of the kingdom. They appoint- 
ed their own intendants and ministers,and taxed themselves. The 
management of this immense property was placed under the superintend- 
ence ofa general. agent, who held his office for a period of five years, 
and reported to the assembly of the clergy the state of their revenues. 
The Abbé de Perigord having manifested great capacity for affairs, and 
| being recommended, moreover, by his high descent, was elected to this 
| office in 1780. In the exercise of its functions, he still further developed 
his ability as a man of business and a financier, and rose rapidly in public 
estimation. 

How little influence his professional position had in withdrawing bim 
from the active interests of life, is illustrated by an anecdote which has 
been transmitted of him at this periud. The American war then excited 
universal interest, in which the general agent of the French clergy 
largely shared. Moved by this feeling, he, in concert with his friend 
Count de Choiseul Goufler, fitted out a privateer, to be sent againt the Eng- 
lish, for which the Marshal de Castries, then Minister of Marine, sup- 
plied guns. The building and fitting out a privateer by an Abb@, to aid 
a population in arms against their legitimate sovereign, 18 strikingly 
| characteristic ofthe times in which Pope Benedict XIV. accepted from 
Voltaire the dedication of Mahomet, aud when the sallies of Beaumar- 
chais against the follies and vices of the noblesse were listened to with 





Lafayette on the 6th September, 1757. The first lived only to speak the 
prologue of the drama; the last two were upon the stage at the fall of the 
| Curtain. 
The family of Taileyrand was ancient and noble. It preserved among 
| its traditions, alliances with the Bourbons themselves. In the middle 
| ages the Perigords were petty sovereigns, who, not unfrequently, resisted 
even the monarch in arms. Before the Revolution, the elder branch was 
extinct, and the younger consisted of two stems, one of which is at pre- 
| seut represented by the Princes of Chalais, and the other by the grand 
nephew of the celebrated diplomatist, the Duke Archambauld de Peri- 
| gord. 
| Although Cuanies-Mavurnice was the eldest of his branch, he was, for 
| Some reasons now unknown, an object of neglect with his parents. Abau- 


th 


doned in infancy to the mercenary care of a nurse in the Faubourgs of 


applause by the court. = : : 

In fact the dominant power of reason was just beginning to assert itself, 
and to be tacitly admitted by those whom its abuse was soon destined to 
involve in one general ruin. Its irresistible influence had already soften- 
ed the rigours of the despot, mitigated the intolerance of the priest, and 
lowered the arrogauce of the noble. Without yet confuunding classes, 
it had created social relations betweer them. The Revolution had com- 


menced unperceived. It was, however, as yet confined to mental and 
| noral effects—property did not tremble, and rights were not menaced ; 
the understanding alone was agreeably stimulated by the novelty of the 


theories which were passed before it, invested with the glowing lan- 
guage and magnificent imagery of those whose works have since com- 
> t=) 5 : pe ? ° ‘ 

| manded the admiration of another generation. Material possessions were 
| a : eto, alec ] -_ > re hi ' 
| undisturbed—ideas alone were changed. Hopes of the future had all 
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ir enthusiasm—the losses and the evils of change had not yet produced 

eirregrets. It was insuch acondition of society that Tal eyrand made 
his debut in active public life, as a pupil of that school whicn had Voltaire 
for its master, sovereigns and illustrious nobles for its disciples, the rights 
of intellect for its creed, and human progress for its object. , 

The disorder of the public finances produced extensive operations 
among speculators on the Bourse, and in these transactions Talleyrand 
mingled extensively, acquiring that ill repute for stock-jobbing and gam- 
bling in the funds which adhered to him rrpegnons his entire public life. 
Intimately connected with Mirabeau, as well by the common objects of 
their ambition, as by dissolute habits and unbounded indulgence in plea- 
sure, they plunged together into all the delirium of speculation which 
constituted the business of financiers during the last years of the mo- 
narchy. Meanwhile, the condition of the State became worse and worse. 
Minister succeeded minister—each transferring to the shoulders of his 
successor a heavier and heavier deficit, and each affording more conclu- 
sive proof of the inefficacy of all palliatives. At length the spectre of 
the Revolution elevated its territic form behind the cloud of fiscal embar- 
rassments. ‘The States-General, in fine, were convoked, and the three 
orders—the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Commons—were brought fate to 
face in solemn conclave. 

When the revolution of ideas had ripened into the revolution of institu- 
tions, Talleyrand was selected as one of that assembly of Notables con- 
vened to ascertain the public wants, rather than to satisfy them. When 
the States-General, which alone could effect real reforms, were convened, 
he was elected as the deputy of the diocese of Autun, over which he had 
been nominated bishop of 1788. On that occasion he addressed to his 
constituents a discourse, in which, deepiy convinced ot the vast changes 
which were impending, he, with that instinct for which he was after- 
wards so remarkable, went boldly in advance of events, and proclaimed 
those doctrines afterwards established at the sacrifice of so much blood. 
A noble, he asserted the equality of classes, and the community of rights ; 
a prelate, he claimed the treedum of thought. Such were the declared 
princi »les on which he presented himself in the States-General, where he 
immediately became oue of the most zealous partizans of the Revolution. 
There he found himself associated with kindred minds, animated by com- 
mon sympathies, and each pursuing the same object by various means, 
according to the peculiar qualities and characters with which they were 
respectively endowed. While Talleyrand consecrated to that great cause 
his ability, Sieyés gave it his intelligence, Mirabeau his eloquence, Bailly 
his virtue, Lafayette his high chivalrous honour, and a constellation of 
other illustrious men, their genius and their devotion. 

Having entered the constituent assembly, he at once took that place to 
which his superior talent and precocious experience so eminently enti- 
tled him. After the question of the union of the orders had been settled, 
the next in importance was the establishment of a perfect freedom of vo- 
ting. This could not be regarded as compatible with the observance of 
pledges, which had been in many cases extorted from candidates at the 
elections, as has been since so often the case elsewhere. Against such 
pledges Talleyrand emphatically declared himself, and demonstrated 
that the observance of them would deprive the assembly at once of its 
dignity and utility; that it would convert a solemn deliberative body, 
intended to exercise the most exalted functions, into the mere assembly 
of commissioners, each of whom would be limited to the mechanical ut- 

terance of the messages of the bailiwicks. This opinion triumphed, and 
the assembly emancipated itself from the trammels of pledges, so that no- 
thing remained to confer on its discussions complete freedom, except to 
quell the power assumed and exercised by the court. This was accom- 
a for it by the populace, on the memorable day of the fourteenth of 
uly. 

On the evening of that day, when the announcement of the destruction 
of the Bastille had filled the assembly with astonishment and the palace 
with terror, acommittee of eight members was named to prepare the 
draft of a constitution. Among these Talleyrand held the second place, 
between Mounier and Sieyés. As a member of this commission he con- 
tributed largely to the re-organization of the State. 

But the work, which originated at this early epoch of the Revolution, 
and which is,and must always be, inseparable from the renown of Talley- 
rand, was his plan of national education. 

__ The constituent assembly considered that the best means of completing 
its work, and giving stability to the reforms it desired to effect, and the 
institutions it proposed to establish, would be to prepare the people for 
them, by a due cultivation of their understanding. With this purpose 
they confided to Talleyrand the most extraordinary task ever undertaken 
by an individual; they charged him with producing a ey: of public in- 
or which should prepare the coming generations for their new des- 

Hitherto public education has been exclusivelyconducted by the clergy. 
‘The first object of the new project was to secularize it. It was to be the 
pr en a 5 te ene aay —. = acme from the State, and not frotm 

thia betes p Report wien Selleyten presented to the assembly on 
subject has surrounded his memory with undying renown. In it 
education is considered in its origin, its object, its organization, and its 
methods. It was the first time that the subject was so treated, with the 
immediate view to the use ofa great people. Instruction is examined as 
. Tequired for all degrees, ages, and conditions; as addressed to the under- 
standing, the powers of which are to be developed; to the soul, the mo- 
ral instincts of which have to be awakened and directed, and to the body, 
of which it has toimprove the address, the activity, and the strength. 
Without neglecting the more polite arts, and that ancient literature which 
establishes a relation between the present and past, and preserves the in- 
tellectual union of the whole human race, as it has existed in the stream 
of time, the author never forgot that the first and greatest object of all is 
to acquire that knowledge which is necessary to constitute a useful citi- 
zen and a good man. 

Infancy was to derive its acquaintance with those principles of things, 
which its capacity fits it to apprehend, in primary schools to be establish- 
ed a every canton. In these, first ideas were to be obtained without 
attempting to penetrate into the depths of knowledge. Secondary schoois 
Were to be established in the chief town of each district, where the youth 
would acquire that more extended knowledge which is equally necessary 
for all conditions of life. ‘These institutions would receive the children 
coining from the primary schools cf all the cantons of the district. Spe- 
cial schools were designed for each de partment, to which the pupils of 
= presen may bayer pass, in order toacquire that peculiar know- 

entna pepe J for o professions or callings to which they were to be 
ore a would bet ne Here, law, medicine, theology, the military 
cotton te a ae. yiaahy, a great national institute would be 
ened Mil Hiiediiee weak rere the most profound researches in sci- 
i t : »e encouraged, forming a body whose mission 

should be the advancement of human knowledge in j highest d 
ments, and which should centralize the national mind “a th hl Koei 
centralizes the national will. inl i ares 
rbd pede d sen education the studies were well defined, but 
nie agency by which they were to be conducted was not efficiently or- 
— ; perhaps it could scarcely be expected that a perfect organiza- 
pent > beacon we + pane: iy conceived, as it were, d priori. Such 
ens x 4 oe st necessar| Y Spring, in a great degree, from experl- 

®, and grow out of the working of the project. 

merit ir tne te Mere plan of national instruction 80 highly 
cultivation of moral lie’ aI mph * ite — ene Although the 
object w phd inal ciples formed a prominent part in it, and was an 
speci uction and avowed solicitude, yet no other origin 








‘ounded upon some natural and unalterable units, so as to give uniformit 

to commercial and private transactions, and render their present recorde 
comparable, certainly and accurately, with the commerce of future ages. 
It was then that the degree of the meridian and the length of the pendu- 
lum were proposed as the standard of measure, and the gravity of a given 
volume of pure water at a giveu temperature as the standard of weight. 
He also proposed the abolition of lotteries, showing the enormous uniair- 
ness of these systems considered as games of chance, and their immora- 


the Declaration of Rights, and proposed a plan for abolishing tithes, on 
the principle of commutation by purchase, He was also a member of the 
committee of finance, in which the adjustment of taxation to income was 
settled, and the foundation of the present system of public contribution 
to the State was decided on. 

It is well known that the more immediate cause which produced the 
Revolution was the disorder of the public finances, and the consequent 
decline of national credit. The constituent assembly was beset with 
difficulties, to surmount which would have been a severe trial for a legis- 
lative body of much older standing and more mature experience. Moved 
on the one hand by its proper mission to effect great political reforms, and 
urged on the other by the pecuniary exigencies of the state, it could not 
satisfy the one without sacrificing the other. The theories it was called 
to realize, far from augmenting, would destroy the finances. All reforms, 
even those best directed towards ultimate and permanent good, produce 
a temporary paralysis of the yublic revenue. In all these difficulties and 
embarrassments, M. Talleyrand rendered himself omcacrrgs! conspicuous 
by his persevering assertion of the paramount necessity of keeping faith 
with the public creditor. He supported the several propositions of Nec- 
ker for supplying the demands of the state by loans. He advocated, in 
several eloquent speeches, the establishment of the credit of the state 
by a sinking fund, which would facilitate the 5 yy of the public 
debt, and tend to restore order to the finances. But the case was not ot 
that ordinary nature in which common fiscal expedients could suflice. 
The malady of the government had already become acute and desperate, 
and demanded extraordinary remedies. Palliatives had been tried again 
and again, by minister after minister, and each bequeathed to his successor 
only augmented debt and diminished revenues. A crisis had now arrived, 
and an alternative was presented of a national bankruptcy, or the adop- 
tion of some bold and movel expedient, which could scarcely be found 
without resorting to some measure which Conservatives would regard as 
revolutionary. ne 

Talleyrand in this emergency signalized himself by a proposition which 
at once placed at the disposal of the public treasury a capital of not less 
than eighty millions sterling. In short, he proposed the sale of the property 
of the church, and the appropriation of its proceeds to the uses of the na- 
tion. He professed to demonstrate that this was public property; that it 
had been conferred upon the church, not with the view of personal inter- 
ests, but for the public service, and that the State, if it provided efficiently 
for this service otherwise, could re-assume the possession of it. In short, 
he proposed that public worship should be provided for directly by the trea- 
sury, and that the enormous property of the church should be seized by tne 
State. To mitigate the severity of this blow against the church, he pro- 
posed that the condition of the inferior clergy should be improved and their 
salaries raised, thus endeavouring to win over in favour of the measure the 
numerical majority of the clergy themselves. 

The assembly adopted the proposition so far as the confiscation of the 
revenues of the church went, but omitted the equitable and politic part 
which involved the liquidation of the demands of the public creditor. The 
sale of this immense property was effected by the issue of the notes called 
assignats, each of which represented the claim of the holder of it for the 
amount therein expressed against the property to be sold. This monstrous 
mass of paper was forced into circulation, and Talleyrand had the sagacity 
to predict the result ef the proceeding with circumstantial minuteness. The 
financial ruin which impended was not averted but only retarded. A large 
property, until then inalienable, and struck with mainmort, was divided, 
the regime of the church was changed, the clergy, which hitherto had sub- 
sisted on its proper revenues, became a charge of the State, and formed an 
item in the annual budget. Such was, in effect, all the object really at- 
tained by this memorable proceeding. 

In proposing the confiscation of the revenues of the church, Talleyrand 
broke irrevocably with the party of the clergy and the noblesse, and threw 
himself into the Revolution. Immediately a swarm of bitter enemies were 
raised against him, who it was feared would not hesitate even at removing 
him by assassination. He felt, however, that neither the time nor the situa- 
tion was one which admitted of hesitation or doubt. A decided and con- 
sistent course was indispensable, and that course he adopted. It was he 
who proposed in the constituent assembly, that on the 14th of July, (the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille,) deputies from all the provinces 
of France should assemble in Paris, for the purpose of a patriotic federa- 
tion. An altar was erected for the purpuse in the Champs de Mars. There, 
in the presence of three hundred thousand spectators, intoxicated with the 
enthusiasm of the occasion, in the midst of the deputies of Paris and the de- 
partments, all prompted by the same wishes, and animated with the same 
purposes, in the presence of the royal family ard the national assembly, 
Talleyrand, in his episcopal costume, mounted the altar to inaugurate the 
future destinies of France. 

To complete the civil organization of the church, it was proposed to place 
the clergy in submission to the State, by imposing on them a solemn oath of 
allegiance. Although Talleyrand did not propose this obnoxious measure, 
he gave it his earnest support, and thereby augmented the number and 
stimulated the acrimony of his enemies. His support of this proceeding was, 
however, in some measure redeemed by his exertions to throw proteetion 
round the recusant clergy. He urged, with all his eloquence, the expedi- 
ency of still allowing those who refused the test and declined to submit to 
the new law, to enjoy, nevertheless, its protection, and to continue freely 
the exercise of their sacred functions. Almost all the bishops refused to 
take the oath proposed by the assembly, and the electors nominated their 
successors, to whom the Bishop of Autun and the Bishop of Lida gave cano- 
nical institution. At length, M. Talleyrand, exposed to attacks on every 
side, embroiled with the clergy of his diocese, threatened with excommunica- 
tion by the Pope, refused to accept the Archbishopric of Paris, resigned the 
Bishopric of Autun, and retired into civil life. 

To be continued. 
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PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

A Plea for Ragged Schools; or, Prevention better than Cure. By the 
Rey. Thomas Guthrie. Edinburgh: 1847. 
Here is a pamphlet to be had for sixpence ! and which may be read in 
halfan hour. But, if the reader be worth his salt, the first cost will be 
but the beginning. Before it has done with him, and he with i, it will 
have cost him something more. 
Mr. Guthrie is known over Scotland as a great pulpit orator, full of 
pictures and of passion ; with commanding gestures, and a dramatic ac- 
tion, of which English congregations have no experience. You feel at 
once that in him it is nature and not art; or, if it must be called art, it 
is the honest art of rising, in manner as well as mind, to the height and 
ardour of his inspiring themes. He drops down gracefully from the most 
soaring flight to the most familiar illustration, and strikes home by a 
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strong and stirring diction, which, like other electric forces, clears the 
way before it, penetrates and consumes 

Franklin tells us, that very prudent persons, when they went to hear 
Whitfield preach for a charity, did not trust themselves with their pur- 
ses. They were seen, however, occasionally borrowing money of their 
ueighbours. The stony heart was stormed; and the wall that had fenced 
it round, fell down at the preacher's call. 

There is no passing by, and no forgetting pictures like the follow- 
ing :— 


“ On one side of this square, in’ two thirds of the shops (for we have 
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cracked, wletiated with the cold: a thin, throhd: wars jacket, with its 


gaping rents, is all that protects his breast ; beneath his shaggy bush of 
air he shows a face sh with want, yet sharp also with intelligence 
beyond his years. That poor little fellow has learned to be already self- 
supporting. He has studied the arts—he is a master of im ‘ret g 
begging, stealing ; and, small blame to him, but much to those who have 
neglected him—he had otherwise pined and perished, - - - - - 

‘+ + + * Suchchildren cannot pay for education, nor avail themselves 
of a gratis one, even though offered. That little fellow must beg and 
steal,tor he starves. With a number like himself, he goes as regularly to 
that work of a morning as the merchant to his shop or the wedoetias to 
his place of labour. T ey are turned out—driven out sonietimes—to get 
their meat, like. sheep to the hills, or cattle to *he field ; and if they 
don’t bring home a certain supply, a drunken father and a brutal beating 
await them. 

“For example, I was returning froma meeting one night, about twelve 
o’clock. It was a fierce blast of wind and rain. In Prince’s Street, a 
piteous voice and a shivering boy pressed me to buy a tract. I asked 
the child why he was out in such a night and at such an hour. He had 
not got his money: he dared not go home without it ; he would rather 
sleep in a stair all night. I thought, as we passed alamp, thad I had seen 
him before. 1 asked him if he went to church. ‘Sometimes to Mr. 
Guthrie’s,’ wes his reply. On looking again, I now recogni him as 
one I had occasionally seen in the Cowgate Chapel. Muffled up to meet 
the weather, he did not recognise me. I asked him what his father was. 
‘I have no father, Sir; he is dead.’ His mother? ‘She is very poor.” 
‘ But why keep jou out here ?’ and tien reluctantly the truth came out. 
I knew her well, and had visited her wretched dwelling. She was a 
tall, dark, gaunt, gipsey-looking woman, who, notwithstanding a cap, 
which it could be but premised that it had once been white, and a gown 
that it had once been black, had still some traces of one who had seen 
better days ; but now she was a drunkard! Sin had turned her into a 
monster ; and she would have beaten that poor child within an inch of 
death, if he had been short of money, by her waste of which she starved 
him, and fed her own accursed vices.” 

Newgate has its observatory as well as Greenwich : and crime can be 
followed in its course almost as clearly as the stars. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, its regularity is so fearful as to wear an air of fatalism ; only, 
it isa fatalism of which we need not be afraid at all, since the causes from 
which it proceeds may be more or less controlled by human means. M. 
Quetelet’s statistics are very curious. An analysis of his criminal returns 
exhibits the same definite proportions constantly recurring, down to the 
most minute particulars. The relation of cause arid effect is so thorough- 
ly dissected in them, that when a change occurs, the cause of the diver- 
sity can be easily discerned. For instance, every stage of life, from the 
cradle to the grave, produces its average amount of criminals ; the mazi- 
mum ranging over the ten or fifteen years of manhood, when man, from 
the full development of his nature, may be said, in one sense, to be at his 
best. Looking over these tabular returns, we Jearn the meaning of Aver- 
roes, when he wished Utinam, natus essem Senex! Old age, we trust, 
still retains its advautage. But in England, the sweet prerogative of 
youth, its crown of innocence and flowers, if not yet lost, is sadly faded. 
The ignorance of vice has ceased ; the knowledge of virtue has not re- 
placed it. The mistress of a school of industry said to a lady lately— 
“ There are no children now.” 

In all times, a few unhappy children have been trained to be uncon- 
scious instruments in crafty hands. Sir M. Hale speaks of them in his 
day as being necessary appendages to a burglar—just what his skeleton 
keys were ; just what an an infant in the arms is to a beggar-woman ; or 
the boy that leads him to the blind. The difference, which bas come 
upon us as a thief in the night, is the fact, that, where they were then 
one, they are now Legion; where they were formerly automatons, re- 

resenting the fraud of others, they have since warmed into independent 
life, and set up, under the teaching of thirst and hunger, and in the filth 
of cities, on their own account. Juvenile offenders are not only rapidly 
passed on, under vagrant acts and police acts; but they erowd our calen- 
dars. They have become so common, that police magistrates would 
seem, from their familiarity with the fact, to be betrayed into a forgetful- 
ness of the law. The other day, a child of five years old was sent by a 
magistrate to prison ! though children under seven are presumed by law 
incapable of crime. 
Humane men, presiding over the criminal courts of large towns, are 
well aware of the falseness of their position, whenever a child is brought 
before them. They cannot deceive themselves into the belief that ex 
are administering justice ; they feel that they are sacrificing victims; an 
that the spectacle of a lunatic in the dock is not more disgraceful to a 
society not itself insane, than that of children whom careful parents would 
think hardly old enough to put to school. For some time past, Serjeant 
Adams, with an earnestness that does him honour, bas been raising his 
voice in Middlesex once a quarter—few or none regarding : Mr. Hill the 
same at Birmingham ; and ao on in Liverpool and other places. Mr. 
Smith, the governor of the Edinburgh prison, reported in the year 1845 
that seven hundred and forty children, under fourteen years of age, had 
been committed to that prison during the three preceding years, of whom 
two hundred and forty dive were under the age of ten! The immediate 
parties who so geod provoke the pity of the authorities, are, in the 
eye of the law, criminals ; notwithstanding which, no reasonable man 
will raise a doubt on the wisdom of the course lately taken at Dundee, 
where the culprit was removed from the police court direct to a school 
of industry. » SA 
To be sure, in the case of children,* what a scandal to a community, if 
its penitentiaries and its schools of industry are not substantially the 
same! We are not sanguine in anticipating the moral reformation of 
adults. Enquire of the governors of your jails what are the effects of 
punishment upon grown-up persons, either to reform or todeter. The 
little you can do, you must however try. But here, in the case of chil- 
dren, there can be but one question, within whatever walls itis to be an- 
swered—Whatare the means by which the growing buds that have been 
so early cankered, can be best restored? There never was such an occa- 
sion for ennobling the vulgar saying—“ A stitch in time saves nine.” 
By the schools of industry just mentioned, we mean those places of 
refuge for the children of the very poor, now popularly known by the 
name of Ragged Schools. The juvenile convict, we should always re- 
collect, is only a unit, who has risen accidentally to the top, ont of an un- 
convicted class nowise better than himself. What is to be done with the 
rest? Are they to wait till their turn comes also—till a ruthless society, 
which has never done a single act of duty or of kindness by them, chal- 
lenges them, much in the same humour that Abhorson summoned Mas- 
ter Bernardine, to come out and be hanged? Or, are we prepared at 
length to take the trouble of treating them as human beings—we say no- 
thing of immortal souls—and to make a serious attempt towards placing 
them in circumstances where, for the first time in their lives, a chance of 
happiness and of virtue may be brought within their reach? It is more 
a question of trouble than of expense; since we may rest assured than 
they are costing us more in their wild, neglected state—living on the 
public, and to be guarded against as criminals—than if we were at once 





* The Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents at New 
York, makes an annual report of the proceedings of their house of refuge 
to the legislature of the state. Their twentieth report [1845] 1s now be- 
fore us. In reference to our present subject, we earnestly recommend to 
the attention of our readers the letter which Lord Brougham hee saet ad- 
dressed to Lord Lyndhurst: especially his demand in behalf of infant 
schools, and his very interesting account of the French establishment at 
Mettray. There are now twelve of the kind in France; six supported by 
government, and six by private efforts. Lord Brougham was informed 
by M. Duchatel, “that nearly 4000 young antes are now received into 
them, rescued from guilt and suffering, undergoing the most wholesome 
moral discipline, and preparing for their restoration to society. We 
were, some time back, much struck with a letter No. 2, in the Appendix 
to the Third Report of the Crimimal Law Commissioners. Its writer 


strongly enforces the necessity of our dealings with young offenders being 


more dom: stic than at present; that parishes should replace the wreck 


of the parish stocks by lock-up houses; and that, where parents neglect 
to correct their children [in the case of a variety of small offences, whieh 
lead to worse, }] the clergyman and parish-ofticers should be authorised to 
confine the child for a few hours in the lock-up house, and to impose a 
small pecuniary fine upon the parent. The intelligent author of a Paper 
on Transportation in the Jolilical Dictionary, is of opinion that sufficient 
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provision has now been made at Parkhurst Reformatory and Millbank 
Penitentiary, fur as wany of this unhappy class as come under his deno- 
mination of juvenile trausports. Above 700 can be received in the tirst: 
200 in the other. The only auxiliary institutions, he mentions, are the 
Refuge for the Destitute, and the Philanthropic Society. A third bas been 
at work successfully for eiglt-and-twenty years, at Stretton upon Dun- 
mow, Warwickshire. We cannot conceive any call on public justice ar d 
wivate charity more imperative than that of multiplymg similar estab- 
lishments for Juvennue delinquents of whatever class. And wv ve, 

Miss Murray, that the best interests of humanity I ? 
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undertake the charge of bringing them within the domestic pale of 
it encimtain tl "io 


eivil life... You will , domesticated at your barn 
door, than when left to help themselves from your land and fields, as 
. It is the self-same question which occurs respecting the moral, 
as the physical health of towns. Will you go to the thought and the ex- 
nse of sewerages and drainages, and secure to the poor fresh water 
and fresh air; or, will you wait till a far heavier charge rolls back upon 
you in a poor-rate, swollen with the miseries incident to the long sick- 
ess and early death of the labouring man, whose family ea upon 
his labour?) Take a word from Mr. Guthrie, ou this subject, also:— 

“ Do you fancy that, by refusing this appeal, and refusing to establish 
these schools, you, the public, will be saved the expense of maintaining 
these paar f A great and demoustrable mistake, They live just now ; 
and how do they live? Not by their own honest industry, but at your 
expense. They beg and steal for themselves, or their parents beg and 
steal for them. You are not relieved of the expense of their sustenance 
by refusing this appeal. The Old Man of the Sea sticks to the back of 
Sinbad; and surely it were better for Sinbad to teach the old man to 
walk on his own feet. I pray the public to remember, that begging and 
stealing, while in most cases poor trades to those who pursue them, are 
dear ones to the public. Catch yon little fellow, with his pale tace and 

iteous whine, and search, us some of us have done, his wallets, and you 
will be astonished at the stores of beef and bread concealed beueuth his 

s. Don’t blame him, however, because he whines on ;—he must reach 
his den at night, laden with plunder. You forget that a sound beating 
may await hun if he returns empty-handed; and you also forget that at 
some ex he has to keep his mother in whiskey, as well as his bro- 
thers sisters in food. You have often tried to put down public beg: 
ging, the dearest and most vicious way of maintaining the poor: ti 
some such plan as ours is adopted, you never can. Not to speak of the 
beggars that prow] about our public streets, hundreds of children set out 
every morning to levy their subsistence for the day, by calls at private 
houses. They beg when they may—they steal when they can. Such a 
system is a disgrace to society ; its evils are legion; and we can fancy no 
so directly, and with such sure promise oi success, to the 
root of these evils, as that we now advocate. We say with Daniel De- 
foe, that begging is a shame to any country: if the beggar is an unwor- 
thy object of charity, it is a shame that he should be allowed to beg; if a 
worthy object of charity, it is a shame that he should be compelled to 
beg.’ ‘ 
The first founder of a Ragged School bravely decided for the better 
part. Mr. Guthrie is now imploring us to enlarge the basis of these most 
charitable institutions. In the same spirit, and against an evil not much 
less crying about two hundred years ago, St Vincent-de-Paul opened at 
&t. Lazare” his Maison des Enfans Trouvés. There could not be an end 
more noble. May God guide us, through wiser means, to a more success- 
fal issue! : . 

The form of the experiment originated, we believe, with that admir- 
able society, the London City Mission. It prospered in their hands; as 
almost all they touch, however outwardly desperate, appears to do. A 
Sunday ccbeal of this description was established at Windsor by a town 
missionary, not quite two years ago; where may be seen among the 
teachers—brought together by a Divine attraction totheir work of mercy 
—a ehimney sweeper in his Sunday clothes, and one or two liie-guards- 
men in their uniforms. Dr. Hawtrey, head master of Eton, has himself 
set up another there. What a touching contrast he must feel between 
the two extremes, as often as he passes from his Eton boys to his ragged 
scholars! A new hope for the poor, a new prospect of doing good, could 
not be lost on Dr. Chalmers. The nature and object of his school are 
told by its locality. It is in the Westport of Edinburgh, within a few 
doors of the house of Burke—the wretcli, whose name, froin his transcen- 
dent infamy, is incorporated into the language. These schools were a 
great beginning. They broke the ground. ‘They have familiarised us 
with the necessity and-with the means. But something still was want- 
ing; and it is this further something which Mr. Gathrie has now come 
forward to proclaim. The only precedents which he mentions, are the 
industrial schools of Dandee and Aberdeen. There may be others. We 
are not aware of them. 

Magnificent endowments, such as Christ’s Hospital, Heriot’s Hospital, 
and the like, are converted into the patrimony of the middle ranks. 
Private schools, maintained by benevolent individuals, act, at their very 
best, as aids and rewards to the decent poor. But, in all our towns of 
auy maguitude, there is a lower class of children: one made up for the 
most part of illegitimate children who have lost their parents; and of 
children whose parents have been infinitely worse tothem than none at 
all. There are supposed to be a thousand such in Edinburgh alone. ‘To 
them, the world, on which they have been cast, is indeed fatherless ; for, 
what can they think of man?’ And what, if they should chance to hear 
of Him, what, in their agony, must they think even of God? Visitors of 
destitute sick societies—humble and hardworking city missionaries— 
Christian governors of prisons—superintendents of night asylums and 
houses of refage—men who, like himself, are called on to explore, amid 
fever and famine, the depths of haman misery (we are using Mr. Guth- 
rie’s words), come across them often. You may find them sleeping in a 
stair, or on the floor of the police office, or pulling your coat at miduight 
to buy a tract of them, lest they should go home only to be beaten. Be- 
yond this, their fellow-creatures seem to have agreed, by habit and com- 
mon consent, to refuse to recognize their existence. Ragged Schools are 
but of yesterday; before whica, to have got a chance of school, they 
must have gone to prison first. Even at present, Ragged Schools have 
been opened in'a few favoured placesonly. But, supposing them to be 
opened every where, what is the most that we can expeci from them, in 
case of their being opened only to teach? Even misery has its degrees 
and shades. Below thedepths, which they can sound and master, there 
is a still lower depth, which can only be reached and brought into sub- 
jection by a more potent spell. 

Itis here, at this crisis of the problem, that the Industrial Schools of 
Aberdeen and Dundee have taken the nextstep. They feed as well as 
teach. There is not ouly the alphabet, but the cup of porridge. What 
a providential step, if it should but answer! As far as it has gone, it has 
answered marvellously. Mr. Guthrie had long looked wistfully to some 
such system as the ouly remedy; but ‘until the experience of Aberdeen 
and Dundee had turned what was but a presumption into a fact, he had 
not the courage to venture on the proposal.” 

It is the main characteristic of the system, that it combines instruction 
in usefal employment with education, and, above all with food. The 
children are not taken from their homes; on the contrary, they go back 
every night, with new influences which they may have acquired. In 
this, of course, there is great peril. The new influences and the old will 
meet in daily conflict. It may end, as the labour of Hercules, in the old 
story of Anteus; where so often as the monster, though almost exhausted, 
came in contact with the mother earth, he recovered his former strength. 
We mast be prepared for failures directly traceable to this cause. On the 
other hand, there are possible advantages in the children returning home, 
which justify a certain degree of hazard. It need not be made a condi- 
tion of the experiment, though; if the experiment is to be made on any 
considerable scale, it must be made at present in this form or not at all. 
There is however, one condition indispensable to this great experiment, 
and only one: that is—the daily bread which we ail are taught to pray 
for. Tocatch wild colts, they must see thecorn. Without food, they 
cannot affurd to stay ; without it, it is impossible that they should have 


the spirits or the strength to learn—or any body have the heart to try | 


to make them. “ What man of common sense (asks Mr. Guthrie) would 
mock with books a boy who is starving for bread? Let Christian men 
answer our Lord’s question ; let every one who is a parent think ofit. 
What father, if his child ask for bread, would give himastone ? And let 
me ask, what is English Grammar, or the rule of three, or the A B C, to 
a poor hungry child—what is it but a stone?” 

The alarming state of Ireland is bringing upon the horizon of that un- 
happy country, a cloud which, though, as yet, no bigger than one’s 


* St Vincent-de-Paul was the reformer of foundling hospitals, not 
their founder. They are as old as Christianity, or nearly so; for they fol- 
lowed close upon the government prohibition of the exposure of infants. 
They were looked upon with such pious reverence in the middle ages, 


that we read of one of the brethren of the foundation des Imitateurs de la | 


Charité de Sainte-Marthe en sa Maison de Bethanic, toward the end of the 
tenth century, who carried back the origin of that charitable congrega- 
tion to the Father of the Faithful; declaring, that Abraham had establish- 
ed an —— in Limbo, for receiving children who had died before they 
had been baptised! Nor are the evils of those establishments even now 
sufficien ly understood. Mr. Malthus observes, that Sir James Steuart, 
though fully aware of what be called vicious procreation, strongly recom- 
mended them. Yet, ander their encouragement, the foundlings of France 
have trebled within the last forty years; while a third of the births of 
Parisis illegitimate. The foundling hospital of Paris alone receives 5000 
every year. The mortality is frightful. Two thirds die during the first 
year. What is this, but to put, as it were, poisoned gloves oa the hand 
of charity, and send it forth to do the work of Herod ? 





Che Albion. 
hand, rust soon cover the heavens, unless looked after, and blot out the 
light of day from the future as well as from the present.  Ex- 
treme want permanently keeps a portion of our population in the same 
desperate condition, into which the dreadful visitation of wide-spread 
famine is threatening tg plunge, suddenly and for atime, the great bod 
of the Irish people. If their usual range of decency and comfort has al- 
ways beeu so low as to render them comparatively reckless, what limit 
can be put to the destructive consequences ofa calamity which, like the 
serpents of Laocoon, is crushing the father and the child together in its 
terrific folds? The only hope, apparently, of retaining a moral spark of 
moral life in the children who may escape from it, will be by applying to 
their circumstances the peigesgie of the plan which Mr. Guthrie urges 
upon us for our outcast poor at home. 

‘I tremble,’ writes Lieutenant Colonel Douglas, ‘for the fate of the 
rising generation in this country. Misery has so worked upon this peo- 
ple, that, consumed by one only thought—that of food, er abstain from 
their old church-going habits. Shame of appearing in bad clothes ope- 
rates greatly in this; but, alas! the children no longer attend the schools 
in many places, and demoralisation is, I fear, advancing at the same rate 
as destitution. I have spoken to some people about this, and I really 
believe that the sopoied extension of the poor-laws may be made to 
accomplish the double object of feeding destitute children, and at the 
same time of instructing them, The children would go td school, if fed ; 
and I have been assured by a gentleman, who takes a very active part as 
a poor-law guardian, that such a united system of feeding and teaching 
would be a great economy; for if children were thus looked after, their 
parents would not go much throng the work-houses. The moral objec- 
tion of withdrawing children from the superintendence of the parent, 
does not hold good where the parents give no superintendence. The 
rising generation are left to wander about in idleness, living, in fact, on 
the public charity, and it were much better that the public charity should 
be well bestowed" A few hours of hunger, fever, and despair, have 
demoralized the strongest natures—whole armies, whole cities. What 
then can we expect, if we make this the life of children ? 

It is not always easy to find out a judicious charity, and to reconcile 
our feelings with our reason. We have the comfort of believing that 
there is no contradiction here. Mr. Guthrie conceives that his schools 
are common ground, where Dr.Chalmers and Dr. Alison may meet. We 
hope so tov. The characteristic tendency of foundling hospitals and of 
liberal poor laws is, to reproduce and aggravate the evils which it was 
their object to repress. At the age at which Mr. Guthrie receives his 
ragged friends, they are too old to expose his institution to the reproach 
of a foundling hospital, and too young for it possibly to generate the 
evils incident to parish pay. The relief afforded is of a kind that nobody 
ean lean upon or reckon on. It corrupts neither the parent nor the child; 
on the contrary, it must improve the one—it may improve the other. 

There is only one particular in a:idition, suggested by Mr. Guthrie him- 
self. Itis not an indispensable one, but is one to which he attaches 
great importance. It is this. Instead of his subscribers paying in their 
money to the fund, and having done with it, he wishes every individual 
to pick out the child for whom he is to pay, and occasionally call and see 
how he is coming on. The child knows this, and his heart opens, he has 
a superior who cares for him ; and thus a relationship is formed, which, if 
he only continue worthy of it, will not end in the schoolroom; but, on 
his launching into life, will see him safe over its first breakers into the 
open sea. Children used formerly to be kept in mind of the presence of 
God by the representation of a gigantic eye on the frontispiece of their 
primers. Their masters will teach them ¢haf the sooner, for their being 
humanised by knowing that the eye of an earth'y benefactor is upon them 
too. We have rejoiced to hear we hope truly not only that the 
necessary funds are coming in, but that the clientela is forming fast. 

The experiment is not a costly one. The average expense of the school 
at Aberdeen was L.6 a child for the year: and, so employed, it has clear- 
ed both town and county of begging children. In the three summer 
months of 1843, one hundred begging children were found wandering 
about the county, and were reported by the police. Juvenile mendicity 
is the natural and certain training for juvenile delinquency. Yet, God be 
praised ! two years afterwards, they are reported gone—not as criminals 
to the prison, but as scholars to the schocl. The School of Industry had 
absorbed them all. 

We heartily wish that as many of our readers as have a spare sixpence, 
would lay it out upon this pamphlet. They will find it no bad invest- 
ment. Let them hang its pictures round theie chamber of imagery, and 
sanctify their closet with its thoughts! Towards the end there are a 
few plain questions proposed for our consideration ; of the kind that were 
proposed by that great Querist, Bishop Berkeley, a hundred years ago, to 
the Irish people. We dare not trust ourselves with aaother word on Ire- 
land. Alas ! alas!—alas for neglected oppgrtunities ! Alas for all, whether 
individuals or nations, who will not take to heart intime, the things which 
belong unto their peace ! 











mene a 
THE ANCIENT PALACE OF GREENWICH 
(PLACENTIA) AND THE DAYS OF THE TUDORS. 








How little can we realize the notion of Englazd, as a subject province, 
ridden over by the rampant Danes, for instance; or of London, abject 
under the sway of u semi-barbarian horde, to the descendants of whow 
we think ita great condescension in the present day if we ask them to 
dinner, or procure them an introduction to Almack’s! 

Fancy, if youcan, sage matron, or mournful spinster, or soft youth, or 
staid bachelor, who may peruse these pages, these desperate savages en- 
camping themselves on Blackheath, just above the courtly scenes which 
afterwards received the gentie name of Placentia. There, on that knoll, 
adown which roll holiday youths and tittering maidens, and which is 
now enclosed in Greenwich Park, settled a dark mass of human beings, 
for our ancient conquerors were always attired in black—it was the na- 
tional colour of the Danish tribes, and even their standard was a raven; 
for black was not then a funereal hue, and it was not until after the Danes 
had been converted to Christianity that they assumed scarlet, and purple, 
and fine hues, and threw their “’nighted colour” off. So behold them, 
like a flock of carrion-crows, settling on the ground; at their head, issu- 
ing from his tent, perchance, stalks the great Canute, in his circlet of gold 
around his brows; his powerful hands garnished with a ring; and his 
tunic and mantle adorned with cords, and ribands, and tassels; his bare 
arms enriched with massive bracelets, whilst his long ringlets, the pride 
of his nation, fell down even to his girdle. 

Greenwich, called Grenevic by the poor Saxons, long suffered as the 
Danish head-quarters, whence they ravaged the fair country to the south, 
east, and west of that station. They penetrated to Canterbury, commit- 
ted a dreadful massacre there, and carried off an archbishop to their 


Archbishop of Canterbury in durance vile. But he behaved like an 
archbishop. When « .arge ransom was demanded, he meekly answered, 
“‘ My poor peasantry would be ruined to raise it.” They threatened to 
kill him; he replied, that his lite was not worth so much as that his peo- 
ple should be ruined for his sake. Then ensued a scene of horror. The 
prelate was brought before the assembly of the Danish chiefs at Green- 
wich; and there they cried out to him, “ Bishop, giv: gold, or you shall 
be made a public spectacle!” They were finshed with wine, and on the 
venerable man refusing to comply, they started from their seats, and 
struck him with the flat end of their axes, whilst by some he was pelted 
with stones. At length one of them, secretly a convert to Christianity, 
moved by compassion, gave a final blow. The brave prelate sank to the 
ground, and died. Horror of the deed quickly followed; the body of 
the murdered prelate was bought by the citizens of London witha large 
sum, and buried in St. Paul’s, where it rested—graced by a miracle or 
two, no doubt, over his mangled remains—until Canute interred it with 
pomp at Canterbury. But mark the sequel,and see what poetical justice 
achieves in this wicked world. His name, Alphage, was enrolled among 





as the hating Saxons called them? Where their long, fair, silken hair, 
| and their bracelets, and their rings? Away withthem, carrion-crows, to 
| the drear north! 
The wild range of Blackheath was cleared of the monsters, and the 
| peaceful shores of Greenwich were calm, and the waves of the flowing 
river no longer were tinged with bluod ; when—conceive the imperti- 
| nence !—the manor of East Greenwich was given by Alfred the Great 


principal manor of Greenwich which was thus disposed of ; but there 
| was a subordinate one, in which that compoundof oppression and piety, 
Edward l., made anoffering of seven shillings at each of the crosses of the 
Virgin Mary, and then he gave this smuller manor to Thomas Beaufort, 


‘ 


* Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas to Mr. Trey elyan 


, Clonmel, 
Jan. 30. 


camp. Portray to yourself, my pious layman or zealous churchman, an | 











duke of Exeter ; at hisdeath Humphrey—our well-known friend, Duke 
Humphrey, ofdining-out —Wwas pr with the manor, and also. 
with a license to fortify and embattle his manor-house, and to make a 
park of 300 acres. There had been some kind of palace on this favoured 
spot, and this Duke Humphrey rebuilt; enclosed the Park, and erected 
a moated: tower on the very spot where the Observatory now stands; nay, 
more, he caused to be bestowed the graceful name of Placentia, or, “ the 
Manorof Pleasaunce ;’ but dying in 1447, the place, now extremely bean- 
tiful and commodious, reverted to that cormorant the Crown. 

Henceforth Placentia was a royal abode ; the barges borne on the wave 
seldom brought anything lower than a prince of the blood-royal to be- 
come its inmate, and queenly ladies chose it for their accouchemens ; for it 
was retired, yet cheerful, aud the very scene for dalliance and for sport, 
and for a nursery. Let ussee if we can bring its chief characteristics to 
mind, far-famed Placentia. : 

It stood close tothe water’s edge, having a brick front, battlemented 
and turreted ; raised on a long terrace, in the centre of which a flight of 
steps led to the river. From the prints taken of it before ite destruction 
in the time of Cromwell, it appears to have resembled an old manorial re- 
sidence of the fifteenth century rather than a palace; but within the pro- 
cessof time the splendours of royety were manifested, and the house 
wasadapted for courtly festivities. Itham, which had long been the 
favourite residence of our English kings, began to be neglected ; and 
Greenwich or Placentia was the besetting temptation to expense. Ed- 
waxd IV. enlarged and beautified it ; and even Henry VII. relaxed the 
iron hand with which he grasped his treasures, and bestowed them on 
Placentia. Leland, who was an eye-witness of the gay scenes enacted 
there, has celebrated them in Latin. Ishall be content, and content my 
readers with Hasted’s version, in English, ofits praises ,— 


“ Lo! with what lustre shines the wish’d-for place, 
Which, star-like, might the heavenly mansions grace ; 
What painted roofs, what windows charm the eye, 
What turrets, rivais of the starry sky ! , 
What constant springs, what verdant meads besides, 
Where Flora’s self in majesty resides ! 

And, beauteous all around her, does dispense 

With bounteous hand her flowing influence.” 


Not, however, that our ancestors knew much of floriculture. Their 
scope was limited, and their flowers of the antiquated, and what we 
should now venture to call the vulgar kind; for there is an aristocracy 
in flowers, as well asin those that wear them. The rose, delicate race, 
maintains its caste ; but the pansies, in which our ancestors delighted, 
and the pomegranate flower, were long out of vogue; fashion or taste has 
recalled the former to our catalogue of choice flowers; but the daisy, the 
eglantine, the chief ingredients in the bouquets of Edward 1V., Henry 
VIJ., and Henry VIIL., are now only wild-flowers. ; 

The meadows of E agland boasted, even in those remote times, all their 
floral beauties. Peele, a poet of the sixteenth century, enumerates 


‘« The primrose, and the purple hyacinthe, 

The daintie violette, and wholesome minthe; 
The double daisie, and the cowslip, queene 

Of summer flowers, do overspeere the greene ; 
And round about the valley as ye passe, 

Ye may no see, for peeping flowers, the graseo.” 


Shakspeare has immortalised Love and Idleness; Chaucer has raised 
the daisie in the scale of floral consequence ; but we hear little of gar- 
den-flowers until after Placentia had ceased to be, and vulgar Greenwich 
had replaced her royal graces. Gardens, cultured with the few vegetables 
then known, alleys and bowling-greens, doubtless formed the external ats 
traction of Placentia; t» say nothing of that sure appendage the skittle- 
ground, of the tilt-yard, and the occasional banqueting-house. But we 
inust not forestall the days of Elizabeth. 

A fairer, a gentler, a less happy Elizabeth was the first of our queens 
consort who resided at Placentia. This was Elizabeth of York. Her 
childhood was spent in this delicious home; and here her married life, one 
probably of « ustraint, if not of sorrow, was also passed. _ : 

Henry VI. loved the spot well; and indeed, we may imagine how 
important a r sidence Placentia had become when we consider that Y ork 
House was then not a royal abode, Whitehall not in existence, and that 
the old palace of Westminster was, in this reign, injured by fire. The 
crafty, sagacious Henry, loved probably the proximity to the Thames, 
inasmuch as he could view from his very chamber-windows tbe naval 
treasures upon which he had hegun to place a dependence for the future 
glory of England. Mee 

In the serene atmosphere of Placeutia was born the turbulent spirit of 
the Eighth Henry, and from his accession the true glories of Placentia 
may be dated. : 

The first signal event which occurred there, was the marriage of Kath- 
arine of Arragou to the young king. Tournaments graced the eqnasien, 
for which the Spanish bride had afterwards so much reasun to mourn, au 
England, so far as the Reformation was the effect of Henry's repudiation 
of Katharine, to rejoice. Her dignified form, her large, melancholy ey oe 
her grave attire, must have presented a strange contrast to the roun 
face, over-loaded costame, and jocularity of her young consort, then one 
of the most popular princes that Englishmen had ever looked upon ; for 
his very vices were povular, inasmuch as they brought him down to the 
level of. other men. Very staid, discreet, domestic princes, have never 
been popular in England, unless those respectable virtues be dashed with 
religious enthusiasm, as in the case of Edward the Confessor ; or accom- 
panied with great learning, as in Edward VI, ; ’ Y 

The flower of the English uobility graced the lists on this occasion. 
First came Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, whose manly prowess and 
fine person procured him what we should call, in these days, supreme 
haut ton; which comprised, in those times, super-excellence in the mimic 
light, superfineness in the garments of the man, and in the trappings of 
his horse. A dashing splendour and a reckless dissipation, even to the 
vice of gambling, was essential to the fine gentleman of that day. High 
blood was requisite—not too high—the kinsmen of royalty were gene 
rally out of favour ; persovableness aud youth were essentials, for Heury 
liked not the old AL the ugly even of his own sex. 

And Brandon realized all these n 1t0ns of a preux chevalier,—he was 
elegant, manly, courteous, and a skilfi. politician to boot. Educated in 
habits of the strictest intimacy with th voung king, he held a supreme 
place, not only in all the courtly revels out in the tender heart of rnd 
Tudor, the sister of the monarch. What alittle romance is her brief 1is- 
tory! Loving, in secret, the gallant Brandon, married by state olicy to 
the old King Louis of France, compelled when she entered her new 
home to behold Brandon in the procession, Brandon in the revels. Bran- 
don in,the lists, Brandon in the dance and the masque: her enamoured 
heart yielded, but not fatally, to the charm of a youthful love. It please 
ed King Louis to betake himself to another world, and, as the Fates 
would have it, Braudon was sent with letters of condolence to wom | 
from her friends. After a courtship of four days they were married, and 
the union was as happy as love and youth could render it, aud their feli- 
city was closed only by death. , 

Such was one of the chief actors in the revels of Placentia, and Bran- 
don shared in every diversion ; sometimes riding on May-day to Shooter's 
Hill to take the air, where the royal guard received thei ia the garb of 
foresters ; sometimes conspicuous in horse-racing, and then galloping 
homewards to a sumptuous banquet in Placentia’s halls. The Howards, 
and the Nevilles, and the Greys shared these scenes, and challenged all 
comers in the lists, and joined in solemn dancings: but the disguisings 
and mummeries were the favourite pastime in the Hall of Placentia an 
entertainment, which has been described as the first masquerade Engla 
ever witnessed, was introduced. This was on the day of the Epiphany, 
when the king, with eleven of his gay courtiers, apparelled in garments 
long and broad, wrought over with gold, appeared in vizors and caps ; 
and after these twelve maskers had made their appearance, there came 


the saints of the Church; where his body fell, there was erected a | six more, who prayed the ladies to dance, but were by some refused, as 
church, which, still designated St. Alphage, is the parish church of | the custom of concealing the face, a fashion introduced from italy, was 
Greenwich. And where are his murderers? Where the “ black soldiers,” ! then new in England, aud was not approved of by the dainty fair. 


There was long a prejudice egainst a practice which led to 60 much in- 

i ’ my i , VIL., it had been for- 
trigue. Yet, by a law passed in the time of Heury VIL.,1 ; x! 
bidden for “ any person to hunt by night with painted faces or vizors; 


| a prohibition from which the existence of the mask before the reign of 


his sou has been inferred. It was probably first introduced ixto scenes 
of amusement in the time of Henry VIIL.; when once adopted, it was not 


| relinquished for centuries. Stubbes, in his Anatomie of Abuses, complains 
to the Abbey of St Peter at Ghent; aud to Ghent it appertained, until | that “ when the ladies ride abroad they cover all their faces, leaving holes 
bold King Henry V. suppressed the alien monasteries, aud granted Green- | in them against their eyes, whereout they look; so that if a man that 
| wich, with Lewisham, to the Carthusian monastery at Shene. It was the | knew not their guise before should chance tomeet one of them, he would 


think he met a devil, for face there he can see none, but two broad holes 


| against their eyes, with glasses in them.” | The use of the mask in Eng- 
| land at public places, or in walking or riding, was abolished by royal pro- 


clamation, early in the reign of Queen Anne; the famous Duchess of Tyr 
connel, the once beautiful Frauces Jennings, being one of the last noted 
characters that adopted this mode of disguise for political purposes 
There she sat in the Bxchange, near Temple Bar, carrying on ber pre 
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yended trade as amilliner, whilst around her she was colinsting soerety ioe which the greater gt ee — ae ae — ar variety in the 

"the green-tea a; On the Seah panes never Qe . Argh “ed 

other hand, those black and teas which are manufactured in con- | at bay those troublesome things that swarm round the out-at-elbow ©. 

siderable eaedlidion tn oe vicunity of Canton are obtained from the Thea | tates in Ireland called bailitfs, He always said, after a well fought field, 
* . . * * 


suffrages for the exiled James II., whose active partizan she long 
secret been. 

Sach is the origin, such was the decline of the mask; but that bier 
only one of the many and varied amusemeuts which caused the walls . 
Placentia to ring with rude laughter, and brought an assemblage of yout t 
and fashion to its apartments. There was, infact, an incessant round o 
diversions for the courtly, in which the common peo le were not debar- 
red from sharing. Let us take a day in the fifteenth centary, and see 
how our ancestors spent it. Our present life is one of work; theirs had 
its duties, but its galas were the predominant feature of tha’ bemourned 
over period. Our forefathers ouly wanted one thing—security. In the 
midst of laughter, “ when the heart was gladdest,” they might be de- 
spatched, with but a bare show of form, putting aside justice entirely, to 
the Tower; or they might find it convenient to lay down a good round 
sum for their lives; but these were trifles. : : ep 

Behold our gracious King Henry at his meals, with Katharine at his side. 
First comes the morning repast—the déjewner, not a la fourchette, for forks 
were not introduced until a late period ef our Defender’s reign; in short, 
they were not in common use before the Restoration. By successful 
practice, the fingers were enabled to carry the meat steadily to the 
mouth; and in this way—faint not, my modern D’Orsay !—did eat the ac- 

complished Surrey; also the glorious, romantic Wyatt: and, I blush to 
write it, the lovely Auue Boleyn. Alas! one can fancy Anne of Cleves in 
that attitude, but oue shrinks from the notion that Mary Stuart or Anne 
Boleyn should have daily countenanced such iniquitous contaminations, 
But so it was; for centuries our ancestors had not progressed in refine- 
ment; spouns and knives were coeval with the Confessor, who appears 
to have ee atrue gentleman; but forks were long in blessing our 
island, and were for ages regarded with distrust, as an over-refined 
Italian custom. : 
The breakfast, however, consisted merely of a glass of ale and aslice 
of bread ; and that being despatched, my hero went forth to his hawk- 
ing, or his maying, or his hunting, or his wooing, or his sleeping, or his 
tournament, or his wrestling and fencing. Every season had its appoint- 
ed pleasures. New Year’s Tide, as it was called, was ushered in with 
presents and good wishes; a custom observed with as much formality in 
the cottage of the peasant as iu the palace of a king. New Year's Eve 
was passed by all classes in mumming or disguising, frolicking away 
among the lower classes from house to house—a sport often productive of 
the most liceutious freedom ; aud perhaps in the Hall of Placentia, when 
the mamming went on, there was uot the most refined propriety imagin- 
able even whilst the saintly Katharine graced the revels. Then on New 
Year’s Day came the gifts, costly enough, from the adulatory subjects to 
the king, who, as well as his daughter Elizabeth, always took care, 
though they returned the presents by others, after a fashion, that the ba- 
lance of value received should be in their own favour. . ‘ 
Next came Tweillth Day, observed since the reign of Alfred in this 
country; yet I make bold to say, that, perhaps, not half a million of peo- 
ple in England remember that it is kept in commemoration of the arrival 
of the Eastern magi, twelve days after the Nativity, at Bethlehem ; and 
these magi being presumed to have been kings, Twelfth Day is often 
called the Feast of the Three Kings; and hence the choice of a king and 
queen, selected from their drawing a piece of cake with a corn or bean 
wit. Andon Twelfth Day went round the wassail-bowl, and then was 
enacted the masque which Wyatt wrote in Henry’s time, and to which 

Ben Jonson in later days lent his great powers. 

These diversions were all carried on early ; so that when our monarch 
of the sixteenth century had despatched his hasty, and probably at six 
o'clock, pretence of a breakfast, when he had finished his sport, he re- 
turned home to a dinner at eleven o’clock in the day; sitting down, let 
me assure the votaries of Fraucatelli or the disciples of Soyer, toa ban- 
quet by no meaus contemptible. It was served, to be sure, on ordinary 
days on pewter, with silver for high days. The feet rested, it is true, on 
nothing better than a carpet of rushes; but it was by no means, even on 
ordinary occasions, so poor or so coarse as we may think it. The bread, 
to begin with, was whiter than thatin France. First, they had the man- 
chet, which was the finest; next the chete, or wheaten bread; then the 
ravelled bread, which was coarse; and then the brown bread of two 
sorts. And the delicate creatures, those aristocratic Courtenays, and Ne- 
villes, and Greys, and He wards, were fond of eating with their beer so‘t 
satfron cakes, stuck with raisins, which gave a flavour to the drink; yet 
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Thea viridis, or what is commonly call 


Bohea, or black tea. ; 
“Iu the green-tea districts of Chekiang near Ning-po, the first crop of 
leaves is generally gathered about the middle of April. This consists of 
the young leaf-buds just as they begin to unfold, and forms @ fine 
delicate kind of young hyson, which is held in high estimation by the 
natives, and is generally seut about in small quantities as presents to 
their friends. It is a scarce and expensive article, and the picking of the 
leaves in such a young state does considerable injury to the tea-planta- 
tions. The eummer rains, however, which fall copiously about this sea- 
son, moisten the earth and air; and if the plants are young and vigorous, 
they soon push out fresh leaves. In a fortnight or three weeks from the 
time of the first picking, or about the beginning of May, the shrubs are 
again covered with fresh leaves, aud are ready for the second pens: 
which is, in fact, the most important of the season. The third aud last 
gathering, which takes place as soon as new leaves are formed, produces 
a very inferior kind of tea, which, I believe, is rarely sent out 0 the dis- 
trict. The mode of gathering and preparing the leaves of the tea-plants 
is extremely simple. We have been so long accustomed to maguity and 
mystify everything relating to the Chinese, that, iu all their artsand man- 
actures, we expect to fiud some peculiar and out-of-the-way practice, 
when the fact is, that many operations in China are more simple in their 
character than in most other parts of the world. To rightly understand 
the process of rolling and drying the leaves, which I am about to describe, 
it must be borne in mind that the grand object is to expel the moisture, 
and at the same time to retain as much as possible of the aromatic and 
other desirable secretions of the species. The system adopted to attain 
this end is as simple as it is etficaciuus. In the harvest seasons the na- 
tives are seen in little family groups on the side of every hill, when the 
weather is dry, engaged in gathering the tea-leaves. They do not seem 
so particular as I imagined they would have been in this operation, but 
strip the leaves off rapidly and promiscuously, and throw them all into 
round baskets made for the purpose out of split bamboo or rattan. Iu 
the beginning of May, when the principal gathering takes place, the 
young seed-vessels are about as large as peas. These are also stripped 
off and dried with the le \ves; it is these seed-vessels which we often 
see in our tea, and which have sone slight resemblance to young capers. 
When a sufficient quantity of leaves are gathered, they are carried home 
to the cottage or barn, where the operation of drying is performed.” 

This is minutely described, and the author continues: 

“Thave stated that the plants grown in the districts of Chekiang pro- 
duced green teas, but it must not be supposed that they are the green 
teas which are exported to England. The leaf has a much more nataral 
colour, and has little or none of what we call the ‘ beautiful bloom’ upon 
it, which is so much admired in Europe and America. There is no doubt 
that all these ‘blooming’ green teas which are manufactured at Canton, 
are dyed with prussian blue and gypsum, to suit the taste of the foreign 
‘barbarians ;’ indeed, the process may be seen any day, during the sea- 
| Son, by those who will give themselves the trouble to seek after it. It is 
| very likely that the same ingredients are also used in dyeing the =orth- 
ern green teas forthe foreign market; of this, however, [ am not quite 
certain. There is a vegetable dye obtained from Jsatis indigotica much 
used in the northern districts, and called T'ein-ching; aud it is not unlike- 
ly that it may be the substance which is einployed. The Chinese never 
use these dyed teas themselves, and I certainly think their taste in this 
respect is more correct than ours. Itis not to be supposed tiat the dye 
used can produce any very bad effect upon the consumer, for, had this 
been the case, it would have been discovered before now ; but if entire- 
ly harmless or inert, its being so must be ascribed to the very small 
quantity which is employed in the manufacture.” 

In short “the black and green teas which generally come to England 
| from the northern provinces of China are made from the same species; 
| and the difference of colour, flavour, &c. is solely the result of the ditfer- 
| ent modes of preparation.””— Fortune's China. 

—— a 


THE GHOST OF A STORY ABOUT A GHOST. 





they were es'vemed by travellers to be more polite in their eating than 
the French, and the character has endured till now. Even in Henry's 
time the French ate enormously of bread. 

Lamb was much used, and brawn, adopted from the French [for it was 
never known in Sagland uutil the siege of Calais}, had become a favour- 
ite dish. The victors on that occasion were puzzled at their prize of 
large masses of brawn. They guessed it to bea dainty : they roasted, 
they baked it, they boiled it, but still they could not make it eatable. 


The friars mistook it for lish, aud the Jews would not believe that it was | 


part of a hog. However, it was svon established as a national dainty. 

After the meat came a variety of subtleties, jellies of all colours, codi- 
nits and mardiuats, sugar-bread, gingar-bread, and florentines; and then 
appeared a dessert, inveighed against by the learned Dr. Caius, who de- 
precated “after mete” the display of quinces or marmalade, of pome- 
grauates, oranges sliced, pomecrites, myrtle-berries, caraways in comfits, 
and other cousolatious to one’s mundane infelicity : but the desserts went 
on, nevertheless. 

These repasts were prolonged several hours, and the wine went round 
pretty freely.— 7'o be continued. 

—— pa 


TEA. 


“There are few subjects connected with the vegetable kingdom 
which bave attracted such a large share of public netice as the tea-plant 
of China. Its cultivation on the Chinese hills, the particular species or 
variety which produces the black and green teas of commerce, and the 
method of preparing the leaves, have always been objects of peculiar in- 
terest. The jealousy of the Chinese government in former times, pre- 
vented foreigners froin visiting any of the districts where tea is cultivated ; 
and the information derived from the Chinese merchants, even scanty as 
it was, Was not to be depended upon. And hence we find our English 
authors contradicting each other: some asserting that the black and 
green teas are produced by the same variety, and that the difference in 
colour is the result of a different mode of preparation; while others say 
that the black teas are produced from the plaut called by botanists T'hea 
Bohea, and the green from Thea viridis, both of which we have had for 
many years in our gardens in England. During my travels in China since 
the last war, I have had frequent opportunites of inspecting some exten- 
sive tea districts in the black and green-tea countries of Canton, Fokien, 
and Chekiang, and the result of these observations is now laid before the 
reader. it will prove that even those who have had the best means of 
judging have been deceived, and that the greuter part of the black and 
green teas which are brought yearly from China to Europe and America 
are obtained from the same species or variety, namely, from the Thea 
viridis. Dried specimens of this plant were prepared in the districts I 
have named by myself, and are now in the herbarium of the Horticultaral 
Society of London, 80 that there can be no longer any doubt upon the 
subject. In Various parts of the Canton province, where | had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing tea cultivated, the species proved to be the Thea Bohea, 
or what is commouly called the black-tea plant. In the green-tea dis- 
tricts of the north—I allude more particularly to the province of Chekiang 
—lI never met witha single plant of this species, which is 80 common in 
the fields and gardens near Canton. All the plants in the green-tea 


country near Ning-po, on the islands of the Chusan Archipelago, and in | 


every part of the province which I had an opportunity of visiting, pro- 
ved, without exception, to be the Thea viridis. Two hundred miles 
farther to the north-west, in the province of Kiang-nan, and only a short 
distance from the tea hills in that quarter, I also found in gardens this 
same species of tea. Thus far my actual observation exactly verified the 
pinioas I had furined on the subject before I left England, viz. that the 
black teas were prepared from the Thea Bohea, and the green from Thea 


viridis. When I left the north, on my way to the city of Foo-chow-foo | 


on the River Min, in the province of Fokien, I had no doubt that I should 
find the tea hills there covered with the other species, Thea Bohea, from 
i generally suppose the black teas are made; and this was the 
marve. ne y to be the case as this species actually derives its specific 
find mp ss Bohee hills in this province. Great was my surprise to 
those i — Plants on the tea hills near Foo-chow exactly the same as 
pee: I a tater districts of the north. Here were, then, green- 
Bole | ons on the black-tea hills, and not asingle plant of the T'hea 
tenicae ms Moreover, at the time of my visit, the natives were, 
differesnn! i in the manufacture of black teas. Although the specific 
lea my the tea-plants were well known to me, [ was so much sur- 
, is discovery, that I procured a set of specimens for the her- 


ari alas } . . . 
Cheliw aud also dug up a living plant, which [ took northward to 
“Kiang. On comparing it with those which grow on the grecn-tea 


hill een : 
a . pe reuce whatever was observed. Ii appears, therefore, that 
© Diack and green teas of the northern districts of Chiua (those districts 








BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


My uncle always pooh’d and psha’d at all unbelievers when they an- 
swered to the question of “ Do you believe in ghosts?” by the positive de- 
nial of having any such weakness, or, indeed, having any superstition at all. 
| It is all nonsense.” said my uncle: “everybody believes in ghosts”—and 
| { had a great beliefin my uncle. 
| He was a man who had entered the army in those glorious times when 
| boys learned tactics in the field, instead of on a slate by a djagram, and 
when necessity compelled rulers, such was the universal fighting all over 
| the globe, to make soldiers by *he gross, like pins: and they were used up 
| in the like manner. Nobody knows what becomes of the pins, and very 

few troubled themselves to know what became of the soldiers. We had 
victories, and the glorious fields were much greener for the farmer’s scythe 
the next year. 

My uncle, consequently, knew very little of civil life. The roll of the 
| drum had been his early rattle; his childhood a drill, his manhood a fight, 
| and his old ageareview. Civilians he looked upon as mere suttlers to the 
| fighting part of human nature, born to supply the camp with necessaries, 
| and keep things all night and tight at home. 
| He laughed at anything like the idea of a lasting peace. “ As long,” 
| said he, “as there is anything to fight for, so long will man fight. Now 
| and then, indeed, nations must get second wind, but it is only to fight with 
| more vigour, Nations, civilised or savage, always did fight, and always 
will fight, no matter about what. The small birds fight upon the tree, do- 
mestic animals fight about your hearth, the wild beasts fight in their forests. 
In fact, a universal pugnacity seems to pervade nature; and peace is no- 
thing but time given, to think of what is to be fought about next.” 

All these savage ideas of human nature were only the military part of 
iny uncle; for a kinder-hearted and more simple-minded man never existed. 
His love of children was delightful. We all loved him in return, although 
we rather kicked against his awful discipline. What was told us to do we 
were obliged to do; or woe betide us. Then he had such a voice, which, 
coupled with his shaggy white eyebrows and towering height, quickened 
the steps of the lagging youngster who ventured on any little experiment 
that appeared like mutiny. 

_Notwithstanding the wholesome fear with which he had imbued us, his 
visits were welcomed with the greatest delight; for his long stories and 
quaint anecdotes were ever a fund of the greatest amusement to our young 
{minds. This power, of which he was not a little proud, he exercised with 

much tact; telling stories of war and valorous deeds to the bold boy, and 
| others of kindness and humanity to the mild mother’s darling, until the one 
| flushed with ardour, or the tears started to the eyes of the other. But his 
| principal luxury in this way, was to get a large circle round him, and tell 
a ghost story. He here, with all the drollery of his character, would seek 
| to find out the belief of his listeners, and what quantity of strength or weak- 
| ness he would have to combat with during his relation. 
| Often, at the very point, when breathing almost was hushed, and the 
young people huddled closer to each other, and the faces of the most un- 
| believing showed the effect of his recital, and the power of his deep- 
| toned voice sinking almost into a whisper, he would point out suddenly 
| the contradiction given to the tongues uf the incredulous by their pallid 
| faces, 

One evening, when a large circle cf our acquaintance had collected at 
my father’s old-fashioned country place to spend the Christmas with us, 
my uncle was particularly happy in his stories of adventure and frolic 
gathered from his Peninsula campaign, where he felt himself more at 
home than in any other part of his career. 

He promised us a ghost story, and we all sought cozy places near to 
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igi markets are made) | devil-me-care ; of good family and bad fortune, which he had determined” 
to better before he returned to the dilapidated mansion of his father ; 





unless he carried the wherewith to keep 


in which he was sure to have signalised himself by some daring act or 
another, that to screw hiraself up to a pitch of desperation, he only ima- 
gone the army befure him to be a lot of scoundre y bailitis so dreaded in 

is youth, and it then became the very acmé of gratification to have the 
pleasure of soundly trouncing them. 

‘* Bither in the eld or the town we always managed to get our quars. 
ters near to each other. If one had a bit of luck in getting well lodged, 
he always shared with the other; so in the story I am about to relate to 
you he became my companion, aud, as you will see in the sequel, a most 
useful one. 

“One wretched evening, after a fatiguing day’s march, drenched to 
the skin, and scarcely able to sit our horses, that stumbled through the 
rough ways from sheer exhaustion, we entered a dreary Spanish village 
that promised very little accommodation to our troop,—a few scattered 
potinges. without any signs of inhabitauts, and a wretched posada, round 
which lounged two or three very questionable-looking Spaniards, who 
pars at us from under their broad sombreros with no very welcoming 
ook. The host came out as we alighted,—I should say got off our horses, 
for there was very little grace in that very awkward mancouvre, stiffas we- 
were from a ten hours’ ride, which made us, when we stood on our own 
proper legs, feel as if we still had the horses between them, which gave- 
us anything bat a graceful carriage. ‘The host welcomed us with all the 
magniloquence of a Spaniard, but the inside of his house was as wretched 
as the unpromising outside. A good warm English stable would have 
been far preferable for many reasons—the one of cleanliness especially. 
We shaddered as we looked ut the accommodation, if bare walls and. 
uncomfortable stools could be called so, and knowing from long practice 
that money can do anything in Spain, as well as every where else indeed,we: 
tried it ou our host, to discover if we had any hope ofauything better. ln 
the midst of his shrugs my man entered, aud stated that he saw at the 
end of the lane leading out of the village, the top of some old mansion 
where he thonght we might be made comfortable if the owners were 
Christians. This delightful news to us seemed anything but so to the 
poor host, who begged us not to attempt the dreadful house, where no 
one had resided for years, on account of one of those frightful tragedies 
of revenge and eabder so frequent in Spain. We laaghed at his long vi- 
sage and terrified looks, and prepared to set out for the better quarters, 
bidding the soldiers bring some wine and refreshments after us. Our 
host hereupon seized me by the arm, and implored us not to venture, as 
many had been foolhardy enough to do so, and never had been heard 
of again; and it was reported that strange noises and awful screams were 
heard nightly in the house, supposed to proceed from the spirits of the 
departed guilty parties, doomed to enact nightly as expiation the scenes 
of bloodshed and crime. 
‘ This was quite enough for my friend De Courcy, who vowed he had 
never seen anything in the shape of a ghest, and would migitily relish 
the passing an evening with one. 
“The host looked at us with despair, which we attributed to his affee- 
tion te our purses and not our persons. We took no heed of him, but de- 
parted, determined to force an entrance into the avoided mansion. } 
“ Five minutes’ walk brought us, through an approach darkened with 
the thick foliage of the trees, to the entrance of as pretty a piece of un- 
comfortable architecture as a nervous man would wish to look upon. 
Many of the lower windows had been half boarded, to keep out pilferers, 
and had a very Chancery like look. The building itself was in the castel- 
lated style, and appeared iu pretty good repair. 1t had evidently been 
a residence of great pretension. To try the legitimate entrauce was of no 
use, 80 we exercised our ingenuity upon some of the before-mentioned 
barricades for some time, but unavailingly, and began to look into eacn 
other’s faces, as we both felt we bad done rather a silly thing, when we 
beheld the host trotting down the avenue, accompanied by cne or two 
persons bearing our refreshments, we hailed his approach wit pleasure. 
| On reaching us he said, that if we were rash enough to still bold by our 
resolve of sleeping tere, he thought we might find an entrance a 
soine of the back offices; so, guided by him and his companions, we made 
our way through an old dilapidated garden wall into a kind of back 
cuurt, and found a door conveniently ajar. Our friends seemed quite at 
home, and lighting their lanthorn, proceeded through a very fine spacious 
hall, very little the worse for wear, up a noble staircase, which led into 
what appeared to have been the reception room. Much to our astonish- 
ment the furniture, though sadly wanting the dusting brush, was of 
the richest kind, and the room altogether bore the appearance of being 
lately inhabited. Books, even, were lying on the tables, and the remains 
of burnt logs were upon the hearth. We turned and questioned our host 
as to these curious appearances. He whispered his reply, evidently ter- 
ror-stricken, thatthe family had fled after the ead tragedy, about six 
months before. From the dreadful disturbances and appesrances that he 
had fore-warned us of, and after many unavailing attempts by some more 
courageous than the rest to keep possession in spite of the ghosts, it had 
been at last abandoned in despair. 

“* Without another word he, with the help of his companions, soon 
raised a cheerful tlame in the chimney, and mee the retreshments they 
had brought with them on the table, with a few bottles of wine. When 
he had completed these little arrangemenis, he requested to know at 
what time we intended to march in the morning. ‘ By the holy St. Pat- 
rick !’ said De Courcy, ‘ it’s not to-morrow we cross saddle again. We 
wait in this district until farther orders, which L hope wont come till I’ve 
got some new skin on me, and rested my aching bones.’ With this he 
threw himself into a large cushioned chair, with a sigh of great satis- 
faction. 

“The host looked aghast, and exchanged glances with his companions. 
I laid my holster pistols on the table, and with great sang frcid uncorked 
one of the long-necked bottles, with a pop that startled the group, and 
echoed through thespacious chamber, 

‘“‘ The host and his companions put us under the care of a whole battal- 
ion of saints, and prepared to depart. We did not forget to see them at 
the door, which we secured after them, before we returned to our com- 
fortable quarters. We resumed our seats and commenced our suppers, 
of which we were sadly in want, looking first carefully at the corks of 
our wine, to see that they had not been previously drawn, to play any 
tricks with our drink, for such things were too common, although in the 
present case the proximity of our troops would act as a check upon any- 
thing like treachery; so a pretty good meal we made of it, without be- 
stowing asingle thought upon the unhappy ghosts who were to pay usa 
Visit at midnight. 

‘*We turned our luxuriously cushioned chairs round to the welcome 
blaze, and stretched out our weary limbs, unused to anything for weeks 
softer than rock, with a counterpane of grass thinly spread over it, then 
lighting our cigars, prepared to make a night of it, bugging ourselves 
upon our resolution in avoiding the filth of the wretched posada and its 
occupants. . 
“Fatigue, and the warmth of the blazing logs, soon drew our eyelids 
together, and our conversation became broken murmurs. At last my 
friend appeared, by the light of the lamp, to have taken to dance up and 
| down in the most eccentric manner. He then became more indistinct ; 
I heard one satisfactory snore from him, and I slept. 

“A shriek of most powerful shrillness, like a trumpet-blast, pierced 
the very depths of our slambers. We both started to our feet, with our 
blood throbbing and tingling through our frames, at the suddenness of 
the alarm. We listened, hardly conscious of where we were, when our 
ears were struck by another shriek, which seemed to hover around us, 
and then, with faint echoes, die away with most mournful cadence 
through the distant corridors. 

“ By this time our senses became a little clearer. We looked at each 
other, and, without a word, prepared for action. De Courey quickly re- 
plenished the fire, 80 that we might have the full benefit of the blaze, 








the large gaping chimney, up which the flame roared in the wintry wind, 
that we might look out into the dark corners of the room with feelings 
of security. He took his place in his capacious arm chair, with my little 
| sister Emily on his knee, where she always seated herself as her prero- 
gative, and commenced the 


HAUNTED CHATEAU. 


“ Many years ago, my dearfriends, when my home was the battle-field, 
and my only friends the companions that fought by my side, or lay be- 
side mein the midnight bivouac ; when home seemed but as a dream, 
and my relations, from my long absence from them, | felt were beings to 
be loved, almost without a hope of ever again seeing them. BautI was 
then young, aud fall of hope and enthusiasm in the career which I had 
chosen, and which hardly allowed me time to give way to anything like 
despondency. Gay spirits, like myself, surrounded me. Light of heart, 
and full of ambition, we rushed forward after our guiding star—glory ; 
and seldom, if ever, cust a thought behind. My favourite triend and 
companion was & lieutenant aboat my own age, then about two-and- 
twenty ; an Irishman by birth, named De Courcy ; full of courage and 








whilst I trimmed the wick of the lamp, the melancholy state of which 
told plainly of the length of our slumbers. We looked to our pistols; 
| then quietly resumed our chairs. ; 
| “A deep groan, of a most sepulchral nature, sounded in close proximi- 
ty to the door of the chamber we occupied, put us on the alert. We 
peered cautiously over the backs of the chairs in the direction of the 
sound, and i confess, for the moment, our young nerves were startled 
by seeing the chamber door move noiselessly on its hinges, as if to give 
entrance to some supernatural visitor, We waited with beating hearts 
| the entrance of our uubidden guest. I thought if it turned out to be 
| some poor injured ghost, he orsbe might have been legitimate enough 
| to have walked in after the fashion of its kind, without opening the door, 
which had a sad mortal effect. We soon heard footsteps echoing along 
the passage in rapid approach towards our chamber. 
| “¢ Reserve your fire,’ said De Courcy to me ina whisper. ‘If itis a 
| genuine ghost, itis of no use, and if itis not, | don’t see the fun of ma 
| king it one.’ 
“| determined to follow his advice, feeling that something must be in- 
tended either by mortal or ghost, which as yet was a mystery, and mys- 
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teries always pleased me, so I withdrew the muzzle of my pistol from its 
point, and my finger from the trigger. oy . 

“Now I have already said that we were both young and in the full vi- 

‘onr of life, with all the devil-me-care naturally concomitant: used to 

eath in all its mos: frightful shapes on the battle-field ; nerves strung to 
meet surprise, and minds made up to meet death at a moment’s notice, 
in all which little philosophies we had been properly initiated during our 
Penineulat campaign. Bot I must own that our breathing grew rather 
short, and an odd sort of chill crept to our very marrow, as we beheld a 
face of the most pallid and unearthly cast peer round at us with lack lus- 
tre eyes. It was thatfemale, with large folds of black dishevelled hair 
thrown back from her brow, which at that distance showed stains of dark 
crimson bloed. It continued to gaze on us with the same mournful ex- 
pression, and from which it seemed impossible to withdraw our eyes ; we 
were fascinated. 

* Aftersome few moments, which appeared an age, the figure seemed 
to glide into the room, gazing around the chainber as ifin search of some- 
thing. It was arrayed in what was apparently a night-dress, which was 
pressed tightly to the breast by her bear gre hands. Having gained 
nearly the centre of the chamber it s still ; we felt we could not 
speak, and the figure, from the intenseness of our gaze, appeared to vi- 
brate before us. P 

* At last De Courcy seemed to be summoning up courage to address it, 
for I saw that his lips were getting into furm to say something ; but his 
eloquence was stopped by the entrance of a figure so completely envelop- 
ed.in a dark cloak that no feature was distmguishable. An extended 
arm clasped the female by the hair, and dragged her noiselessly from the 
room; thedoor slammed violently, and again we heard the dreadful 
shrieks and groans through the es. : 

“We both leaped from our chairs and rushed towards the door; it 
quickly yielded to our touch ; the dark corridor yawned before us, but 
nothing was to be seen. Without a word De Courcy discharged his pis- 
tol in the darkness, but no other sound met our ears than tits echoing 


port. 

“ We closed the door and returned to our seats. 

“* We are unwelcome visitors here, it would seem,’ said De Courcy ; 
‘but I never could make out the dog-in-the-manger feeling of ghosts, 
who won’t let others enjoy what they can’t enjoy ‘themselves. Why a 
disembedied spirit should feel bound to annoy honest Christians, who 
take a chair or bed in the house to which they have been a disgrace, 
I can’t see. It is said they never rest, consequently they can’t want 
the chair to sit down in or the bed to lie in; but it ’s a Red Sea I’ll 
lay them in, if there is any faith in rifle barrels. I’ve an idea ! 
mum—say nothing on parade, or to that thief of a landlord. We’il 
circumvent them yet; these are mueh too good quarters to be resigned. 

“« Daylight broke in upon us as we sat talking over our schemes, of 
which more anon. We went quietly to muster, and made every ar- 
rangement necessary for the comfort of our men. The landlord fol- 
lowed us about with officious assiduity, as if he longed to ask us 
how we fared during the past night, expressing a decided beliet in our 
being nothing less than saints in horsemen’s boots to be shielded, as 
we evidently had been, from the interference of bad spirits. We should 
have taken all this in good faith, if we had not perceived a waggish 
eurve about the corners of his mouth. ‘Wait till it is our turn to 
play,’ whispered De Courcy; ‘andif we don’t rub off scores, carbon- 

e us. 

“ We turned our attention during the day to the outside of our quarters, 
but saw no parses of any other entrance being used but the one by 
which we had entered, and carefully barricaded upon our host’s retiring 
the night before. 

“We laid in stores during the day for our night’s entertainment, re- 
pelling every attention from the landlord, who seemed rather surprised at 
our coolness. Amongst other things I saw an old hamper conveyed by 
De Courey’s direction late in the evening to our haunted mansion by our 
Irish drummer. We quickly followed him, and resumed our position of 
the previous night. The drummer departed, after receiving instructions 
to keep a good look-out in case of any alarm from us. 

“ After everything was quiet, and preparations made against surprise 
by peeping into all the nooks and corners, De Courcy opened the before- 
mentioned mysterious hamper, and out crept a large bull-dog, which I 
recognised as belonging to the drummer; and a beautiful specimen he 
was of his kind, and a great favourite of the regiment. De Courcy 
laughed at my surprise. I immediately saw his design, and applauded 





slight intermixture of Scotch, and emigrants from the north of Ireland. 
With the exception of a county settled by Germans and a township by 
French Acadians, this population may now be said to be homogeneous. 
Throughout it there is an individuality not to be found in England. There 
are no hamlets, no little rural villages, no collection of houses but for the 
purpose of trade; and, of course, there is no mutual dependence for as- 
sistance or defence. No system of landlord or tenant, of farmer and cot- 
ter, and consequently, no motive or duty to protect and encourage on the 
one hand, or to conciliate and sustain on the other. No material differ- 
ence in rank or fortune, except in the capital, and hence no means to di- 
rect or even to influence opinions; and, above all, no unity in religious 
belief, and, therefore, no one temple in which they can all worship to- 
gether and otter up their united prayers and thanksgivings as members 
of one great family to their common Father in Heaven. Interest, there- 
fore, predominates over affection, and the ties of friendship are weak. 
Every one lives by himself and for himself. People dwell on their own 

roperties at a distance from each other, and every household constitutes 
its own little world; but even here the habit of early migration from the 
parental roof, and a total want of loca! attachment, added to a strong and 
confident feeling of self-reliance, weaken the force of domestic love, and 
the heart suffers. Woman, we are told, was made for man; but, alas! 
man in America was made for himself. He is independent of the world, 
and can do without it. He is full ofexpedients, and able to support him- 
self. He can and often does remove far into the depths of the forest, 
where, alone and unaided, he erects his own house and ministers to his 
own wants. 

While discoursing on this subject with the judge, he told me the fol- 
lowing interesting story illustrative of this sort of isolated life, and of the 
habits of lone settlers in the wilderness. 

As the scene of the tale 1 am about to narrate to you ison the La 
Haive River, I must first inform you how and by whom that part of the 
country was settled. Halifax was builtin 1749. Assoon asit was capable 
of receiving and sheltering more than it own population, 2000 persons 
were induced to emigrate thither from Holland and Germany, and, in 
1753, were settled at an adjacent outport, to which they gave the name 
of Lunenburg. The privations, sufferings, and dangers encountered by 
these poor foreigners defy all description. At that time Canada, Prince 
Edward’s Island, and Cape Breton were in possession of the French, 
while the most fertile parts of Nova Scotia were occupied by their country- 
men, who were per mitted to retain their property upon a promise of 
neutrality, which they found themselves unableto perform. The Indians, 
who were then very numerous and very hostile (for they had been in- 
structed that the English and their allies were the ple who had cruci- 
fied their Saviour), were wholly devoted to their interest, and bent on 
exterminating the intruders. The inhabitants had no sooner erected 
their buildings, than they found their situation so dangerous that they 
were obliged to construct nine block-houses for their defence, and en- 
close the town and settlement with a high and strong picked fence. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, the savages managed to kill, scalp, 
or make prisoners of many of them, and the operations of agriculture 
were wholly suspended. Cruelty usually begets cruelty, andthe govern- 
or of the province offered a reward of 30/. for every male Indian prison- 
er above sixteen years of age, and 25/. for his scalp, and a proportionable 
bounty for women and children when brought in, alive or dead. 

Such was the desperate condition of these poor emigrants until 1760 
when the French possessions on this part of the continent passed into 
the hands of the English. So great had been the depredations of their 
enemies, that the population of Lunenburg had only increased to the ex- 
tent of seven souls in as many years. In 1761 the Indians entered into 
a formal treaty of peace no the local government at Halifax, and the 
hatchet was buried with much ceremony, and under a salute from the 
batteries, in a grave that had been mutually prepared for it by those 
who were to be benefited by its sepulture. 

After that period the Germans (for, notwithstanding the Belgic origin 
of sume of them, they have always been known by that name) ‘began to 
settle on different parts of the sea-shore and the borders of rivers, where 
the !and was fertile or harbour inviting ; for, in the absence of all roads, 
they could only communicate with the capital by means of coasting- 
vessels. 

Among those that strayed to the greatest distance was Nicholas Spohr. 
He explored the La Haive (a river about seven miles to the southward 
of Lunenburg), which, during the greater part of the preceding century, 
had been frequented by fishing-vessels from France, to the master of one 





his judgment, for they must be quick of foot who would escape our ca- 
nine friend. He stretched himself out before the blazing logs; and, after 
au intelligent look, as much as to say ‘ call me when you want me,’ sank 
fast asleep with his nose on his paw. 

“Our evening passed much as the last, excepting only the sleeping, 
which he had guarded against by taking a long siesta. We watched anx- 
iously for the expected natural or supernatural visitors, and as the hour of 
midnight approached we lay back in our chairs, as if sleeping. Scarcely 

we done so, when our ears were saluted by the most horrid din of 
shrieks and groans, banging of doors, and every other noise in the cata- 
logue of ghostly annoyances. 

“The dog sprang to his feet, and uttered a low growl, but was quickly 
silenced by a sign from De Courcy’s hand; he sank slowly to our feet, 
with his ears pricked and his tail erect, a beautiful picture of watchful- 
ness, 

“ The door, as before, slowly revolved on its hinges; then, with almost 
imperceptible motion, the same figure of a female entered the room. 
The appearance was ghastly and startling. It did not venture so far into 
the centre of the chamber as on the previous night, but kept a wavering 
noiseless motion at some distance in the obscurity. 

“ The dark figure, enveloped as on its former appearance, glided after 
her with its arm extended as if to clutch her. Upon its nearing her, the 
same appalling screams vibrated through the chamber. De Courcy seized 
the dog by the neck, hardly able to restrain his efforts to s ring upon the 
intruders ; but the moment he saw the female figure glide oun the room, 
he loosened the dog upon the retreating male. He vanished with most 
— rapidity. Upon our following to the door through which the 

0g had pursued him, he rushed back with something in his mouth, 
which he was shaking savagely. We closed the door, and disengaged it 
from his jaws, when we perceived our prize was the lappet of a most na- 
tural-looking jacket. 

“*Oh, oh!’ exclaimed my friend ; ‘so you see these ghosts have excel 
lent tailors ; and, if I mistake not, I have seen this jacket before.’ 

“‘ Having wheeled a heavy piece of furniture against the door, we sat 
down to deliberate, and morning found us resolved. 

“Upon issuing from the back-door at daylight, we were surprised to 
find a small keg of spirits, a roll of cigars, and various condiments, such 
as olives, savalvis, &c., packed in a basket, to which was attached a label, 
ov which was the following: 


“‘ Dejarnos y les dejaremos,” 
which, freely translated, meant, ‘Let us alone, and we'll let you alone.’ 
We picked up the prize and returned to stow it away; which, having 
done, we pursued our way to the posada. The host’s face wore a look 
of quaint cunning when he gave us the morning’s greeting; and, as he 
turned to leave the room, he showed the loss of helf the Ii ppet of his 
coat. 
“ Our invisible commissariat department went on from th 

glorious style. Our brother officers wondered 

which we never disclosed during our stay ; nor did we trouble ourselves 
at any noises we might hear in the middle of a moonlight night, although 
they were very different from those with which we were first greeted. 
The mysterious visits only seemed to replenish our stock, and our pro- 
dence prevented more prying eyes from discovering the use made of the 
deserted mansion by a set of smugglers and contraband travellers, creat- 
ed by the auarchy of the times and looseness of the government at all 
times; who, in this case, did a deed of great charity in cherishing with 


at day in most 
at our luck, the secret of 


| fertility, forming well-sheltered and safe anchorage-grounds, which, tradi- 


of which it was indebted for its name, which it still retains. It is one of 
the largest and most beautiful rivers in this country, which it nearly in- 
tersects. At its mouth there are a number of islands of great beauty and 


tion says, were, in the olden time, tre hiding-places of pirates; and that 
venerable chronicler, “the oldest inhabitant,” whispers, were more re- 
cently the resort of privateers. 

Several miies above the entrance Nicholas discovered a part of the 
river which, by aw enlargement in a semicircular slape, formed a minia- 
; ture harbour, nearly conteeel and effectually concealed by two hooded 
promontories, that gave to the cove a striking resemblance to a horse- 
shoe. Here he found, to his astonishment, a clearing that extended to 
the water’s edge, and contained about forty acres of land, in the centre of 
which was a long, low, wooden dwelling-house, which, with an extensive 
pro,@ction in the rear, resembled the letter T. On the right was a large 
substantial warehouse of the same materials, and, on the left, a thot 
house constructed of hewn timbers, having loop-holes for muskets, and, 
on the first-floor, four window shutters [one on each side}, so arranged 
as to admit of the discharge of a swivel, which was still on its carriage. 
Between this floor and the roof there was no ceiling, but the rafters sup- 
ported a bell of sufficient size to be heard across the river. On the slope 
towards the forest was a square field of about one acre of land, surrounded 
by very large willows, oe containing in the centre some old apple-trees, 
planted so closely tegether that their limbs were entangled one with the 
other. This enclosure had originally been laid out as a garden, and bore 
evident marks of taste as well as care. The walks could still be traced 
by low edgings, which had grown wild from neglect, by currant and 
gooseberry-bushes, and rose-trees, and sweet-briars, that now contended 
with tall rank grass for sufficient air and light to support life. Near the 
entrance was an arbour, built over a bubbling spring of the purest water, 
and so completely covered by a luxuriant woodbine as effectually to ex- 
clude the rays of the sun. A massive rustic table, and seats of the same 
strong material, evinced that it was designed for use as well as orna- 
ment. On the former were rudely carved many initials, and several 
names at full length, among which those of Charles Etienne Latour and 
Francis d’Entrement occurred more than once.* On a corner of the ta- 
ble two clasped hands were neatly but deeply cut in the wood; and un- 
derneath the words Pierre and Madeline, 1740. As if the cause of the 
latter inscription were not obvious enough, poor Pierre left a record that 
it was occasioned by the recollection of “the girl he left bebind him;” 
for he added those words of Ovid, “Scribere jussit amor.” 

This secluded and deserted, but romantic place, was one of extraordi- 
nary ae It appeared like the work of magic to the poor bewildered 
Nicholas; but, what was of far more consequence to him than its love- 
liness, it was a discovery ofimmense value. He, therefore, proceeded 
immediately to Halifax and obtained a grant of 1000 acres of land, the 
boundaries of which were so described in his patent as to embrace this 
important property, to which he gave the very appropriate name of Hu- 
feisen Bucht, or Horse-shoe Cove. 

To account for these remarkable erections and extensive clearings it is 
necessary to inform you that, from the year 1606 to 1710, this province 
was constantly changing owners. At every rupture between the French 
and English, all the trading posts of the former (in Nova Scotia, or Aca- 
die, as it was then called) were destroyed, and at every treaty of peace 
the country was restored to its original proprietors. The Euglish con- 
tented themselves with damaging the enemy, but made no attempt to 





everything in the way of stores two most discreet lieutenants. 

“I began by saying,” added my uncle, after the “Obs!” of the disap- 
pointed ghost-lovers had subsided, “that I would tell you a story about 
— and, had you seen such as we did, you would have believed in 
them ever after.” 

— gee 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “ THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


HORSE-SHOE COVE: OR, HUFEISEN BUCHT. 
I have been a good deal struck of late with the difference between tbat 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon race established here and the parent stock. 
You hear the same language, you see the same dress, and, in the large 
towns, you associate with people whose general habits and usages of so- 
ciety are similar, and, at a superficial vie: . 
ere among your Own countrymen. A closer inspection and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of them soon undeceive you: and the more you know 
of them, the greater does the diff rence appear. The western half of 
Nova Scotia is mainly peopled by the descendants of old colonists, with a 
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‘w, are apt to conclude that you | 


penetrate into the interior, or to form settlements. The establishment 
at the entrance of the river La Huive had been several times burned 
down, and a great deal of valuable property carried off by the provin- 
To avoid the repetition of such ruinous losses the 


| 


| ciala of Boston. 
French selected this secluded spot, several miles further up the stream, 
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ed round and round the premises, contemplating the magnitude of the 
buildings, the value of the land, the beauty of the orchard, and the 
arength of the fort, as he called the block-house. He seldom spoke to 
any member of his family, and then only to issue some indispensable or 
der. Once or twice as he entered the house he kicked his dog for not ri- 
sing up respectfully when the great landowner approached. He ate but 
little, and drank rather more than usual. He could not comprehend at 
one view the whole extent of his importance, but evinced every day that 
he was gradually beginning to appreciate it. He was observed to take 
up the horn mug which he generally used, and throw it with ty con- 
tempt into the corner of the room, and, by a mute signal, called for an 
old silver one (that had descended to him through three generations,) as 
better suited to the dignity of his new station, His attitude in sitting 
was much changed. Instead of the easy and natural position that be- 
speaks a man wholly unoccupied, his legs were stretched out to their full 
extent, his head thrawa tooak, ayd his eyes directed to the ceiling, to 
which he offered the continued incense of tobacco fumes. Now and 
then he was heard to utter the name of some gentlemen at Lunenburg, 
as Rudolph, Von Zwicker, or Oxner, who had belonged to good families 
in their own country ; and when he did it was with a scornful air, and 
the word was followed by a contemptuous grunt and an uplifting of the 
right foot, as if he felt entitled now to look down upon his betters, and 
would like to give them an intelligible hint of his property. ‘ 

His family went about their usual employments in their accustome 
manner, but Nicholas had as much as he could do in going his continued 
rounds and in digesting his unceasing admiration. He discarded his old 
apparel, and dressed himself in a suit which had hitherto been preserved 
with great care for Sundays or holidays. Instead of his working ca he 
mounted a beautiful low-crowned, broad brimmed beaver hat; is best 
double-breasted coat of blue Saxon cloth, with its lon waist, spacious 
skirts, and immense gilt buttons, the brilliancy of which had been pre- 
served by woollen covers when not used; his fine red cloth waistcoat, 
with its square flaps and pewter buttons; his black breeches and dark- 
ribbed stockings, and, above all, his silver knee and shoe-buckles which 
had belonged to his grandfather, the huntsman of the great duke his 
master. His best pipe was doomed to do daily duty, instead of gracing 
festivals as heretofore. {t was a costly article, for it had a silver cover, 
and its spacious bow! held twice as mach tobacco as acommon one, while 
its long wooden handle, tipped with ivory, bespoke the ease and affluence 
of its owner. ae 
Thus attired, carrying the valuable pipe in his left hand, and a cane 
with a horn head curiously carved in the other, Nicholas slowly perfor- 
med his incessant perambulations. But man is a gross creature. He 
cannot live on love, or subsist on air. He requires food. The animal 
predominates over the spiritual nature. Nicholas was recalled to these 
mean considerations by the fact that, although his house was large, there 
was no bread in it; and his cup, though made of silver, wanted sufficient 
scheidam to fill it, small as it was. With great reluctance, therefore. and 
a feeling very nearly a that of degradation, he condescended to 
lay aside his new rank for awhile and go to Halifax, with his two sons, 
iu his shallop, to buy provisions for his family. On taking leave of his 
wife, he attempted an awkward imitation of » ceremonious bow, and 
kissed her hand with an air of gallantry, for which he was very properly 
rewarded by his indignant frau with a substantial box on the ear. if he 
had lost his senses, there was no occasion, she thought, for him to lose 
his heart; and she was unwilling to exchange the warm and affectionate 
embrace, to which she had been accustomed, for cold, unmeaning baffcon. 
ery like this. The wind being fair, he set sail with his two boys, and ac- 
complished the voyage of sixty miles in the incredibly short space of three 
days, and returned again with equal speed to feast his _ once more upon 
his new property, which now appeared more spacious than ever ; for, ite 
the exeeption of government buildings at Halifax, there were none 1u that 
town of equal size with his own. : 
He was now the proprietor of a larger estates than he had ever suppos- 
ed it possible he could own, and of as much happiness as was at all com- 
patible with comfort, or a heart of common size could contain with safety. 
Sometimes, indeed, he would doubt the reality, and, waking up in oP 
night, would look out on the tranquil scene, and asked himse f “ 1er 
it was all as it appeared to be, or only the delusion of a se epee _ Every 
thing was new to him. The plaintive wail of the melancholy w pe a 
will ; the lonely hooting of the watchful owl; the wandering, bri a 
myriads of fire-tlies, that rejoiced in the — exhalations of the sec 8) 
brook that flowed into the cove; and the wild scream of the night-bawk, 
as it pursued with rapid and irregular flights the winged insect tribe, 
convinced him that he was awake, though in a world of 2 
stranger in a strange land ; and he felt and knew that he dwelt 3 7 
land, not as a serf, or labourer, or tenant, but as lord of the soil. e 
would then recall to his mind his condition in his own country, gen 
it with his present situation, and siy, ‘‘ Gott ist gut ! (God is goo ) 
and return to his bed with a thankful heart for all this unmerited an i - 
looked-for prosperity. Upon one occasion, he thought he es pape be 
a far different kind ; and, getting up, he beheld from roethicn te he 
the. wooded promontories illamived with watch-fires, anc nat _ wy 
forms passing and repassing between him and the strong red lig at eta 
was nothing but magic about him, but who were these magicians ? we 
they the fairies that had erected the buildings, or demons who intende 
to etee them? He would have liked to have had neighbours; for as 
rich clothes are but of little use if there is noone to see and admire them, 
so large buildings lose their value if there are not smaller and repos 
ones to compare them with to advantage ; but he thought he could dis- 
pense with these nocturnal visitors, whoever they might be. — ae 
Day dissolved the mystery, and dispelled together with his os _ 
much of his peace of mind. They were Indians, the savage auc — 
enemies of the emigrants. It is true they were then at peace wit — 
government, but they were a vindictive and treacherous ape ne 
place where they encamped was an ancient burial-ground, to which they 
had now resorted to deposit the body of a deceased chief. Their man- 
ner was gloomy and unfriendly. They evidently considered him - in- 
truder, and were at no pains to conceal their dislike. 1 he ery ow em 
made him a long and animated speech in Indian, accom yanied Boge 
very frightful gestures, and some flourishes of a tomahawk that made his 
blood curdle. To this Nicholas, who was a man of undaunted — 
replied, with much firmness, in an oration in German, and Cope y nabbed 
several passages by occasionally pointing a pistol at the head . ; rd = 
age warrior, These two well-known weapons were the only t ning. — 
were intelligible, for their mutual eloquence being altogether “ — 
able, was wholly useless. This unsocial visit lasted a week, = ye ‘ 
funeral rites having been duly performed, the unwelcome gues : : _ 
peared as suddenly as they had arrived, and Nicholas was again te 

e of tranquillity. : 
itis cvenfort had been much disturbed by this event, but = he ane 
very happy man. He was possessed of a thousand acres of land, a 
with valuable timber, filled with deer like a park, and intersectec bt ; 
streams abounding in salmon, trout, herrings,,amelts, and a variety s a 
licate and excellent fish. His buildings were as large as those the 
steward of his landlord in his own country, and he had neither rent, taxes, 
nor tithes to pay. He had forty acres ready for the plough, a saga a 
orchard, and every thing lis heart could desire, except money; » ; r 
had that which would always produce money, an inexhaustible supp yo 
superior fuel for the Halifax market. He, theretore, commenced are gu 
lar trade in cord-wood, a traffic which the German settlers have continuec 
and monopolised to the present day. This wood was cut off of the — 
mination of the two promontories that formed the heel of the 2 pe ar 
Cove; and the overhanging trees that concealed the entrance and bg — : 
ted the passage of masts were removed, for the double purpose Ne é on 
bling him to warp his shallop into his own beautiful harbour, ane <tot 
pose to the admiring eyes of all who navigated the river the apace ‘ 
bnildings of the “Hufeisen Bucht.” Alas! it was a fatal ambition for 
poor Nicholas; for, in prostrating these ancient trees, he had ee 
ally committed sacrilege, and violated the repose of the deac nibs 
fence that, in all countries, excites pious horror or implacable yreen ew 

In the autumn of 1777. he was engaged as usual in his — mew 
and, in the latter part of September, had returned from “¥ i othe ate 
load of provisions and stores for his family, in which he a eee tie 
proceeds of several cargoes. Casting anchor at the mouth o ; A 
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| for the purpose of storing and secreting their furs, and European goods 


| for supplying the Indians, while fish and salt were alone keptat the luw- | 


er post. 


} 
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Nothing could have been better suited for the purpose of con- 
| cealment than this cove, which was not discernible from the river, and 
| could only be approached by boats through a narrow and winding en- 
| trance, nearly hidden by overhanging trees. It is no wonder, therefore, | 
| that Nicholas was astonished and overjoyed at the discovery ; and, as soon | 
| as his grant received the governor's signature, he removed his family 
thither and took possession of Hufeisen Bucht.” His joy was 
great but silent, for his heart moved more rapidly than his tongue. He 
| gave vent to his pleasure in long-protracted putts « He walk- 
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he dressed himself in his best attire, and prepared to land with - —— 
sons. He had no sooner descended from the side of the vessel; Gnd ere 
ed himself in the stern of the boat, than he exclaimed,— 

**More magic!” 

He hardly knew the wooded screen 
fairies had been busy in his absence, av ‘ x times The 
every tree, that he could no longer distinguish one irom wt The A dewo 
inaple had dofted its green, and as: imed a bright red cole ur. - a, 
pendent leaves ofthe sumach looked shrunken, drooping, and yer - ~ 
The poplar had suddenly become oo) bape bor : oer 
uearly stripped of its foliage +; wuile e mischi¢ vous and wond soy 
tle artists bad given new tintsand imparted new s! tee 
and ever’ shrub of the He had never beh 
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inter. ‘The process appeared to him to be as slow as their growth j 
i: weae grad decay of Nature. But here death was aqeel.s.wcll-se 
impatient, and, like a consumptive fever, beautified its victim behig- : <s . 
colour before it destroyed it, that its loss might be more keval e be, 
Jamented, He was in a new world, and it was natural it a +: in 
new things, but he was uot prepared for what followed. W ry noe 
tered the little placid cove, which lay glittering like a lake o neler 
silver beneath the gaze ef the declining sun, he was startled at beholdin 
the house reversed and euspended far and deep in the pellucid bosom, an 
the trees growing downwards with their umbrageous branches of point- 
ed tops, and all so clear, so distinct, and perfect, as to appear to be capa- 
ble of corporea! touch. And yet, strange to say, far below the house and 
the trees, and other earthly objects, was the clear blue sky, with its light, 
fleecy clouds that floated slowly through its transparent atmosphere, 
while the eagle was distinctly visible soaring in unrestrained liberty in the 
subterranean heavens.. Every stroke of the oar separated the trunks of 
those enormous aquatic trees, which divided to afford a passage to the 
boat, and then united instantly as before. Had Nicholas been a forester 
or a bargeman in his native land, these pheneetven, wees still have as-! 
tonished him, for both are exhibited in this country ina more remarkable { 
degree than in almost any ether part of the world. But having been merely | 
a Jandsman, and never Eom seen any collection of water till he beheld i 
the ocean, or a forest until he landed in Nova Scotia, it is not to be won- | 
dered at if he felt bewildered, and eccasionally doubted whether it was ; 
safe to trust the evidence of lis own senses. He was not a little pleased ; 
therefore when he found himself once mure on land, and was convinced ' 
that his house was in itsright place ; but was by no means satisfied with | 
the careless indifference with which its inmates regarded the approach: | 
of so important a person as its lawful lord and master. He was resolved | 
to teach and enforce more respectful treatment for the future, and ac- 
cordingly was prepared, by the time he reached the door, with a terse 
and sharp reproof wherewith to greet them. 


He entered withthe proud and haughty air of a man who feels that he 
has suffered an indignity, which was immediately superseded by an ex- 
ression of intense horror, as his eyes fell on the awful spectacle befor 
fim. There lay the mangled bodies of his wife and children, his slaugh- 
tered dog, and the fragments of his broken furniture and rifled property. 
The fire on the hearth was burned out, and all was as silent aud as de- 
solate as when be first discovered it; but, alas! that silence was the silence of 
death and that desolation the work of rapine and murder. It wasan appal- 
ling scene, and it was but too plain whose infernal work it was, for the heads 
of all bore the fatal mark of the Indian scalping-knife. Nicholas and his 
two sons exchanged looks of agony and terror, but they were speechless. 
They seemed all three spell-bound, when the father fainted, and fell 
heavily forward over the mutilated body of his unfortunate wife. His 
sous lifted him up, and removed him to the boat, and from thence to the | 
vessel, and immediately dropped down the river to the settlement at its 
entrance, when taking all the male population, with their arms, on board, | 
they returned to the Hufeisen Bucht, and hastily buried the dead. They 
then pursued the enemy with all speed, who, not expecting such prompt 
and decided measures, had not proceeded far, or adopted the usual pre- | 











cautions, when they were overtaken, attacked, and defeated with great | 


loss. On their return they hanged four of the prisoners on the willow- 
trees in front of the house, and the remaining two were sent to Halifax, 
to be held as hostages or dealt with as the governor should direct. Ni- 
cholas, with his two surviving sons, returned to Lunenburg, the latter 
having vewed never more to put their feet within that magical and ac- 
cursed house. T'o be continued. 


—_——=_—_ 


THE GREAT STEEPLE-CHASE AT THE CROIX 
DE BERNY. 

The long-anticipated steeple-chase (writes the lively Theophile Gua- 
tier, the spirituel feueletoniste of the Presse), which kept all Paris in a 
state of feverish suspense, was to take place at two o’ciock in the after- 
noon. The rush was enormous. Upon the Boulevard of the Invalides, 
in the Rue d’Enfer, in the Rue de l'Est, thoroughfares, generally speak- 
ing, deserted and tranquil, three rivers of carriages and vehicles of all 
descriptions poured along, till, united at the city-gate, they became a great 
estuary, flanked by two quays of pedestrians 

The sky, which had smiled for a moment in the morning, no doubt per- 
ceiving that something was preparing for the day, began to assume a sul- 
len aspect, which gradually took the character of drizzling rain. The 
suburban half-rustic population of the outskirts were watching, with eyes 
sparkling with malicious pleasure, the crowd of fashionables bustling one 
anotber through the shower; for nothing rejoices the hearts of the extra- 
mural population so much as to see a Parisian wet to the skin and cover- 
ed with mad. 

The landscape is not very picturesque on the road to Berny, the most 
remarkable objects being immense red wheels, which appear as if de- 
tached trom so many gigantic hackney-coaches, and vast heaps of rab- 
bish piled by the side of the stone-quarries, to which the said wheels ap- 
pertain. 

On nearing the ground the crowd grew more and more dense. Hand- | 
some cavaliers starred the carriage-windows, and even the pretty faces | 
that leaned out to look at them, with mud. Travelling chariots with four 
post-lorses drove the crowd before them, and made vehicles of a frailer | 
description fly before the thunder of their wheels, the jumble of their | 
bells, and the musketry of their whips. 

“ Sylphides,” “ citadines,” and “ milords,”” were mixed up with cabs, 
chariots, aud coaches, and with “ Americaines,’ phaetons, and landaus, 
for the Euglish have disipterred the latter. There might be some sacri- 
fice of fashion in all this, but the very incongruity was a sign of “sport” 
nthe wind. All the inns of the village were encumbered with carria- | 
ges, horses, servants, and jockeys; the rain that was now falling heavily 
nad no effect upon the general gladness and bustle. 

Taking the road to the left, the spot where the stands were erected was 
fou reached. The first was covered and divided into stalls, at twenty 
irancs a seat; the next was also covered, but the seats were not number- 
ed, and there was a scramble at ten francsa head. Private carriages | 
were mulcted in twenty francs, to enter into the meadow and take their | 
station in a line not far from the river. Places taken the previous even- 
ing fetched thirty francs. The subscriber's stand was erected in a small | 
meadow, at an expense of 1500 francs; the nine windows at the mayor’s 
house, and the two at the inn which commanded ihe ground, were let at 
a hundred francs each. Seats were indeed expensive at this theatre, al- 
though the performances took place in the open air. Five hundred foot, 
and a hundred mounted soldiers, to each of whom the gratuity of one franc 
had been allotted, did the duties of police, and certainly it was no easy 
task with so impatient a mob. 

And now let us turn to the ground, or to the “ turf,’’as our continental 
brethren have it—and there is something equally novel and curious in | 
adhering to their adopted versions of our sporting phraseology—the field | 
of the forthcoming struggles of the “ jockeys and gentlemen riders.” | 

A great meadow washed by the Bievre, sweeps downwards, with here 
and there patches of fallow land, heavy and trying for the horses. The 
winning -post is in this meadow, close bythe river. The starting-post is | 
farther off, almost out of sight, behind’ a clump cf trees. A variety of | 
obstacles, hedges, ditches, and rivulets, intersect the road which the horses | 

| 
| 











have to pass over. At every obstacle a yellow pennon indicates the line 
ofroad to be followed. By these arrangements, almost all the events of 
the race can ve seen; the horses, starting from a given point, ascend the 
acclivity, then speed downwards, cross the river, traverse the meadow, 
and retarn, without having escaped the glasses and eves directed to- 
wards them more thana few minutes. The obstacles to be overcome, 
Consist of hedges, a fencing of planks, a river eleven feet in width, and a 
‘tone wall. The difficulties of these leaps were increased by the rain, 
which had rendered the svil heavy, pasty, and slippery. 

Now flauk all this with carriages of every description, with an immense 
and motley crowd, and suspend a dark lowering sky, intersected with 


ae of rain, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of the whole 
hing. 





And now to the performers in the equestriandrama. Out of fifty-two 
horses, forty only accepted the handicap, and only ten ran. These were | 
Vommodore, belonging to Mr. Livingston; Ways, M. A. Aumont ; Switch- 
< the Earl of Strathmore; St. Leger, Mr. George Watts, jun. ; Discount, 
Mr. Lambton; Gazely, Major Rushbrook ; Matchlese, Mr. Stanley ; Peter 
Simple, Mr. Rolts ; young Lottery, M. Eugene Cremieux. - 
ad he signal being given, we perceived the profiles of the horses and of 
Aeir riders pass like shadows across the skeletons of the little trees, then 


we ail o hits ‘i es ; ° 
© saw a white horse—Peter Simple if we are not mistaken—upon the 
accliv > . bt} 9 
} Cuvity of the hill, followed close by Matchless; the others followed at 
Short dist: _ ° ey - : 
rt distances. Che soil was so soaked, that rockets of mud ascended 


PI aa ur with each vault of the horses. The hedge was cleared courage 
bop the whole field arrived at full speed at the river, whose soft | 
trensiat te, a 8 were opposed to that spriug necessary to insure a safe 
prs oo S t ithmore, mounted upon Switcher, found the bed of the | 
am obstructed by a horse imbedded with its rider in the mud, while 
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another to the right was dragging timself from the mire after a complete 
immersion. : 

The white horse had, in the meantime, got an advance ofa hundred and 
fifty paces, and surmounted the wall, loosening only one stone; the others, 
some with their hoofs, some with their chests, and others with their bel- 
lies, tumbled down the crest of the wall, which was thus s eedily shorn 
of one halfof it height, leaving an open breach, for the horses which 
came up last to pass estos 

What took place beyond the wall we could not say, but after the lapse 
of afew minutes we saw them all returning in quite a different order of 
succession. Those which had been last before were now first, and those 
which had been first were now last. ; 

Peter Simple and Matchless were making strenuous efforts to regain 
their places but St. Leger and Young Lottery led the way, followed close- 
ly by Discount, Gazley, and Switcher. : 7 ‘ 

It was a splendid sight this pack of horses in full flight, smoking, bathed 
with foam, their eyes on fire, and their nostrils of a blood-red hue; and 
the riders, with their red, black, and blue caps, and their scarlet, ceru- 
lean and striped jackets, their white leather breeches, and their pretty 
top boots, bent over the neck of their steeds, and cutting their shoulders 
with the whip, all urged by an impulse that had now reached the climax 
of intensity. It appeared as if the riders were lifting their horses to 
fling them to the winning-post. 

Six horses came in at the same moment. To the spectators who were 
not at right angles, the distance between them was not appreciable. But 
St Leger beat the others by a head, if not more, while Youn Lottery 
and Discount were but a trifle in advance of Switcher and Gazley. 

This first event over, a steeple-chase of gentleman-riders, followed. 
Five horses entered: Mary Jane, Victress, Deodora, the Roarer, and 
Mameluke; MM. de Perregaux and de Montecot represented France in 
feats of horsemanship so especially Anglican, with more courage than 
good fortune. Their steeds fell several times without their losing their 
seats; M. de Montecot thrown into the river with his horse, scarcely 
moved in his saddle. Victress, ridden by Mr. Ricardo, came in first, fully 
justifying her name; Mameluke followed her ciosely. . 

Notwithstanding the numerous falls there were no accidents. The 
riders got off with a good wetting or a coating of mad. Every thing 
went off in the happiest manner possible, thaaks to the precautions taken 
by the intelligent and active stewards, Messrs. D'Hedouville, Lecouteulx, 
Count Guy de la Tour du Pin, and Sir William Massey Stauley. | : 

An abundant collection was also made by the priest of the village in 
the stands and at the carriage-doors for the poor. 

The steeple-chase of the Croix de Berny has given rise to several new 
fashions. Among others, toa kind of cape, upon which the stormy Hy- 
ades, to speak like Boileau, may pour forth the contents of their urns for 
twenty-four hours without the least inconvenience to the wearer. Most 
of the ladies, indeed, looked after the races like solar spectres, or various 
coloured ices just about tu melt, the rain having mingled the colours of 
their dresses in the most fantastical manner. 

Notwithstanding the horrible weather, the receipts amounted to 28,000 

fraucs, and every one wet through, bat happy, found their way back to 


mud that ever attempted todrown a festival. 
—<@——— 


COURT JOURNAL FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Spring fashions have scarcely ventured to appear in the face of that 
arch enemy to all beauty, grace, and agreeability, an easterly wind. 
Crape capotes and lace mantelets would have been totally hors de saison. 

In general, the bonnets for this year are sinall, rather more open, and 
| meeting under the chin; however, their novelty consists more in the or- 
| naments, and different shades of material, than in any decided change of 
form. Dress bonnets are made half-transpareut, of crape, or tulle, bouil- 


Paris, amidst the most triumphant noises, and the most terrific deluge of | 





caps,Chantilly and Brussels are the softest and most becoming. Violatd 
has introduced coloured lace, blue, _ noisette, and green, to match 
dresses and mantelets of the same shades, the patterns are edged with 
white, which gives them a very brilliant appearance at night; it is a pret- 
ty fantaisie, but will not last. 
Marquises, Duchesses, Pompadour, and Dubarry parasols are discarded ; 
the only ones received are les ombrelles jeune femme, without any fringe or 
trimming quite simple, except the neg which are of rare and 
costly woods, or carved ivory. The shade of pink, rose des Indes, used 
this summer, is extremely becoming, and though many degrees deeper 
than has been worn lately, is much softer than pink with any cast of 
violet in the dye; the effects of different colours and tints should be well 
observed, for the prettiest woman loses her charms, if seen in colours that 
ill assort with her complexion or do not harmonize together; rose co- 
lour should never be put into actual contrast with the face, the most 
brilliant complexion loses by the comparison. The different shades of 
yellow, orange tinted with red, violet, and transparent white, such as 
tuelle and crape, are advantageous to brunettes. Blue is favourable to 
both dark and fair ; for pale complexions, light green is exceedingly be- 
coming, but should never be worn by those _ have much colour, it 
makes them appear too red; pale women should avoid violet, it makes 
them look yellow ; fair complexions with light hair, should prefer lilac, 
purple, white, and pale blue. 

ap cid flowers are in such a rage iv Paris, that any lady of taste would 
consider herself degraded by being seen at a ball or dress soirée witha 
coitfure or bouquet of artificial flowers. Iu this country there have been 
numberless objectious raised to their adoption, on account of their evan- 
escence, the most perfect eoiffure being sumetimes seen to droop, and the 
brilliant flowers of which it has been composed to fade, long before the 
cluse of the soirée. Our great-grandmothers used to place their bouquets 
in asort of tin trough, ingeniously filled with water, and concealed in 
their co e, in order to preserve them in all their fraichure; but the 
baneful effects this contrivance often produced on the health, as well as 
the comfort of the fair wearers, caused it to be abolished; but thanks to 
the consummate art now attained in the mounting and preservation of _ 
natural flowers, both in bouquets and coiffures, they may be worn in all 
their luxuriant freshness without the risk of cold to the wearer, or the 
fear of leaving the scene of festivity with drooping or fading orna- 
ments, 

a 


THE OPERA.—JENNY LIND. 


The Swedish nightingale has achieved a success far beyond that of 
any vocalist whom the world has ever produced—be they soprani, con- 
tralti, tenori, bassi, baritoni. There have been singers, who have capti- 
vated the world with a single aria, winding round their auditors a chain 
of fiortture, fine, but indissoluble, so that the poor things have been fast 
prisoners bound firmly by the heart, and with their ears filled by dreamy 
sounds. Likewise there have been artists, who have taken a whole pit 
with a single smile. Madame Anna Thillon, when first she came out at 
the Priucess’s, was a case in point. Spreading her irresistible smile over 
the surface of the. pit, she took the people one after another, just as the 
smal! bright spark on a sheet of touch-paper gradually eats its oer through 
the entire material, But Jenny Liad has gone far beyond all this. She 
has not put a foot on the London stage, not a note of her voice has been 
heard—but her triumph is enormous. 

What was the “ Veni, vidi, vici” of Cesar to this? Theatrically speak- 
ing, she has notcome, she has not seen (an audience), but she las con- 
quered. Her motto should be “ Non veni, non vidi, sed vici.” As for 
that correspondent who compare the’ success of Jenny Lind with that 
once achieved by the “Invisible Girl,” we reject the notion with con- 
tempt. 

To our mind, Jenny Lind is the symbol of Anglican excitability. This 
great, many-headed being (we were going to say “ monster,” but we 











lonne, with ribbon, or silk bindings. Baudrant makes a great many 
white capotes, with a pink veil thrown over, fastened by ribbons on one 
side, and flowers on the other; they are very becoming, and have that 
stamp of elegance her modes so cabbage sce possess. Nankeen crape 
capotes, with roses of the same colour, are worn, also pale green. What- 


who appears to have the privilege of working for only the pretty and 
perma women in Paris; for a blonde, she had made a capote of lilac 
crape, with bands of paille de riz, a bunch of lilac mixed with white, 
and lilac crape ribbons; for a darker beauty there was a pink crape, 
covered witha neige of white tulle d’Alencon, with a pink saule mara- 
bout, shaded to white; a white tulle capote, with paille de riz bands, 
had a light wreath of white convolvulus, veined pink, round the crown, 
with three branches on one side, one of them winding underneath. Fles- 
chelle’s fancy straws are in great favour; they are most beautiful in their 
fabric, -rivalling in design and lightuess the most elaborate lace; the new 
shape, Moissonneur, will be charming for the country and sea side. 
Maurice Beauvais covers all his capotes with a souffle of tulle, the inside 
bouillonne, but no other cap or trimming; the colours #e employs are 
apricot, rose des Indes, noisette, and vert Ondine—he has also bonnets of 
white horse-hair, woven with the perfection of the finest Leghorn; his 
trimmings have very little ribbon, and no bows; for morning straw bon- 
nets, he puts a wide ribbon echarpe, tied in front, falling on each side 
with fringed ends. The Comtesse de Choix and Mdme Ch Laf: 
have set the fashion of a new capote Reine Margot; the form is flat on 
the forehead, round and open at the temples, and tied close under the 
chin, something of the shape of a Mary Stuart cap; the one worn by the 
Comtesse de Choix was white tulle bouillonne, with two wreaths ot blue 
aud white marguerites, and atulle veil half covering the flowers; Mdme 
Ch Lat *s was the same in rose des Indes. ‘The newest flowers 
for bounetsare, la fleur de Pamier, in all colours; bouquets de pins du nord, 
aud the flower of the cotton-tree. The facon of dresses remains much 
the same; very long and full petticoats, unless they are trimmed; many 
of the sleeves are tight at the shoulder, and full at the wrist; there will, 
probably, be a total change before the end of the season. For demi-toil- 
ette, dresses are flounced with lace, or silk cut into scollops; others have 
a single deep flounce half-a-yard high, with a rache of ribbon at the edge, 
and another at the head, or deep diais edged with passementerie; the 
corsages are ex ceur, with the same trimming round the opening, and 
a richly embroidered chemisette underneath. Mdle Marie trims her 
evening silk dresses with alternate flowers of lace and silk, six or eight, 
according to the width. The new etoffesare, Batiste de Chine and Gage 
Isabelle, to be worn over white taffetas, for neglige, a great deal of toile 
de laine, poil de chevre, and a new cotton fabric, jaconas Watteau. In silk, 
taffetas Legard, reflecting a thousand hues as the light fallsin different 
rays; taffetas Gardiniere, with many coloured stripes and a mixture of 
straw. Pekins guipure, and Pekin d’ Alengon, Amarante, Isabelle, Nankeen, 
Noisette, and all the shades of blue are preferred. 

There is a great variety of mantelets and pardessus. La Mante Fer- 
nanda forms a double handkerchief round the neck, without any collar ; 
the ends in front are long and pointed; each handkerchief has two rows 
of gros pois, with a narrow black edge round each, embroidered in fes- 
toous, the same colour as the mante; both handkerchiefs are trimmed 
with black lace, the first row narrower than the under one; these mantes 
are made in pink, blue, jonquille, noisette, or pale green, to match dress- 
es of the same cvlour, which should have a deep flounce embroidered to 
correspond ; they are also extremely distinguished in white, trimmed 
with Alengon or guipure ; others are made in dark glacé, violet, purple, 
or green, and have two or three silk flounces decoupés; they are pointed 
behind and before. The Gitané is straight behind, very much cut out 

















in front, sothat the lave borders cover the arm like a sleeve; the same | 


shape is made with silk flounces edged with a ruche at the head of the 
flounce and round the cloak. There is also the mantelet Echarpe, trim- 
med at the ends and round the back to the arms with a deep silk flounce 
edged with lace, the lace continuing down the sides and round the neck. 
Mdlle Marie has a new ribbon made expressly for trimming mantelets, 
of different widths, with large scollops and borders. Passementerie has 
attained the highest degree of perfection; a fringe with open borders 
and passementerie dentelles, for edging the flounces of summer silks, are 


ever may be the shade of the bonnet, the flowers must be assorted, no 
mixture is admitted except with white. I visited Mme Penet’s rooms, | 


| won t, as it includes our readers,) which we call the public, is subject to 
| fits of strong excitement, and these assume a bodily shape and form, 
| which we term a “ popular favourite.” Have our readers already ob- 
| served the difference between the words “excitement” and * excita- 
bility?” Such visible beings as Cerito, Marie Taglioni, &c. &c., repre- 

ent an already-existing excitement, and so will Jenny Lind by and by, 
| perhaps by the time this article sees other light than that which comes 
| through the sky-lights of Beaufort House. But,at present, she repredents 
the possibility of being excited—or, in one word, excitability. Hence 
| the peculiar marvel of her position, that a thing not in esse but in posse, 
| should have its representative in time and pace. 

But we must dismiss this point, otherwise we shall not only grow too 
| subtle for our readers, but we shall come to the disagreeable condition of 
not clearly understanding ourselves. Were he alive, we would leave 
the matter in the hands of that memorable sage, who settled the relative 
| values of a possible.angel, and an actually existing fly. 
| had » ial 
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| On Saturday the 17th ult. about two o’clock in the afternoon a strange 
sensation came over the inhabitants of London. Something had oo 

| ed—what was it? Was it in the air, or under the earth? Which classof 

| the Rosicrucian spirits was at work? The salamanders—the sylphs—the 
naiads—the gnomes? Nobody knew. There was a certain epidemic 
sensation pertectly unaccountable. 

Most people kuow that a divining rod is a sort of stick which is myste- 
riously affected by the presence of certain subterranean things in its 
immediate vicinity, perhaps by springs, perhaps by mineral formations. 

| Fewer are the people who know that there are certain human individu- 
alities who may be called living divining rods, and who when approach- 
ing the object for which they have a mysterious sympathy are attacked 
by some strange pain for which they are not able to account. In this con- 
dition exactly were the whole of the Londoners on the day and at the 
hour in question. The banker in his counting-house iancied tor the in- 
stant that the chink of his sovereigns forn.ed itself into a light melody ; the 
| merchant saw the words of the bills that came due arrange themselves 
| into a musical staff decorated with various notes from the stately semi- 
| breve to the fluttering appoggiatwra—the chimes of the Exchange clock 
| 





were heard to give a fuller and more musical sound, and there was some- 
thing orchestral in the rattle of the cabs and omnibuses. 

Gradually the sensation became more definite, and there was a kind of 
notion that it proceeded from the direction of Blackwall. Was the word 
‘** Blackwall” sung by some ethereal spirit, which floated down Fenchurch- 
street and Coruhill, and then buzzed about the colonnades of the Exchange, 
rejoicing in the encaustic decoration? We know not—we know that the 
persons who had hitherto listened to melodious sovereigns, gazed on com- 

| mercial secures, and been entranced by sonorous chimes, and harmonious 
| cabs and omnibuses, were now conscious, without knowing why, that 

something particular was going on at Blackwall. One gowrmet was of 

| opinion that a marvel for the time of year had come to pass, in the shape 
of an arrival of an unusuai quantity of white-bait. 

Our readers, who are aware that Jenny Lind arrived at Blackwall on the 
17th., at two ep. M., will be able perfectly to account for all these strange 

| phenomena. 

At about half-past seven o’clock on the evening of the same day, a still 
more powerful sensation was felt among the audience of her Majesty’s 
Theatre. If it was a spirit that whispered about “ Blackwall” at the 
east-end, the same spirit now repairing to the brilliant west, spoke dis- 
tinctly “ Jenny Lind is in the house.”” How could the audience, under 
these circumstances, attend to “I due Fo8cari,” although Coletti played 
the part of the old doge? ve 

By the way Coletti’s old Foscari is one of the finest personations in the 
whole range of the lyrical drama. His voice is maguificent, his “ getti 
up” a veritable removal of a grim picture from the walls of the duc 
palace, and the grief and indignation which he expresses, on*being depri- 
ved of his power, after so many years spent in the service of an ungrateful 
republic, are marvellously true and impressive. A very pretty opera, “I 
due Foscari,” though not remarkable for originality. 

But, as we have said, what was the unfortunate old Foscari, and what 
was the unfortunate young Foscari, when it was known as a positive fact, 
that Jenny Lind was in the house? To that small, fair-haired, innocent- 
looking, unconscious lady on the first tier, were countless lorgnettes di- 





admirable ; for mantelets, there is the efile T'unisien, with a very rich 
border; the efile Pompadour, with a lace edge, and the Galon mosaique. 
The high bodies of dresses are fastened with Spanish aiguillettes of white | 
corneliau, set in gold, buttons of marcassite, turquoise, enamel, carved | 
ivory,and a new ornament called serpentine. A great deal of lingerie 
will be worn this summer; embroidered muslin peignoirs, ee | 
and shawls: canzous, too, have been revived. The mouchoir Maintenon, 
for neglige,is small, very simply edged with embroidery, with a flat cam- | 
bric trimming fes/onne, and only full at the corners. The mouchoir caprice 
has an irregular pattern of eight rews of open stitches, with an edging 
of Valenciennes; and the mouchoir T'unisien is embroideyed en point sa- 
dle, the initials in Arabic characters worked in gold, and trimmed with | 
| 


| Alengon or Mechilin. Lace is indispensable to enhance the beauty and 


elegance of every toilette, from the robe de nuit to the most elaborate | 
parure. Valenciennes, Mechlin, and Lille are the most suitable for mus- | 
lin and linen of every description, for morning caps and collars. Alen- 

gon, guipure, and old point should be appropriated to full dress; and for 


rected. The sole question was, “ Where is Jenny Lind?” the sole an- 
swer was,‘‘ There is Jenny Lind “iad 

The sensations of the audience when they had actually seen Jeny Lind 
were— : 

But stop. The prudent painter of the sacrifice of Iphigenia feeling 
himself inadequate to express the grief of the father, covered jthe face with 


drapery. Our article terminates here. We would not venture to describe 
the sensations of the persons wo had seen Jenny Lind.— New Monthly Mag 
er 


From Punch. 


GENERAL TOM THUMB. 


THE GENERA INTERVIEW WITH THE DUKE—THE GENERAL GOES ON THE 
AGE—LEAVES ENGLAND—LETTER TO “PUNCH.” 

Wal, the fact is, I’ve jest to ax your pardon; but as I never thought of 

writin about these critters till I’d been a long time among em—like a 
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stupid ’possum as I was—Barnum made up his mind to go back to the 
States at the very nick of my last letter. And what with packin all the 
plate and jew’lry—there’s five-and-twenty packages of watches, pencil- 
oases, and diamond and ruby rings, if there’san ounce—what with makin 
all:smooth and strait, I’ve had no time to take up my pen till now, 
when I sits down agin with the sweat upon my brow, to catch up the 
thread where afore I dropt it. You recollect, in coorse, the Dook of Wel- 
lington was knockin to come in—but they kept him at the door, while I 
‘was a dressin, out o’ compliment like, for Napoleon. Bein quite the em- 
peror, I walks out, and motions for ’em to open the door. 

Wal, the Dook comesin. I heerd him, for I heerd Barnum a scrapin 
before him; but I wouldn’t look up; acause I’d got my arms a folded, 
and was standin with my eyes down on the green baize of the table, a 
contemplatin the battle of Oysterlitz. Then the Dook—with a lady on 
his arm, or his arm on a lady’s, I wont swear which—come close to the 
table; and I heerd him take out his spy-glass, for it clicked like, as he 
shook it to put it over his nose. Wal, ee stood a starin at me—and I 
heerd him grunta leetle laugh. On which, lookin up, I handed him my 
enuff-box. The critter dabbed in the tip of his leetle finger, and agin 
grunted another leetle laugh. Wal, I felt my dander rise, and looked 
piercin. You should have seen the Dook. There was sich a whiteness 
came over his face; and his hair jest the leetlest morsel in life did lift his 
hat off his head; and then—as Barnum told me arterwards—I could see 
what was a movin inside of him. I brought into his mind all the three 
days of Waterloo at once. I could see it—as Barnum told me—I could 
gee that he seed in me whole squares of infants and battlelions of horses. 
He fit all the battle over agin, I was so cruel, so startlin like Napoleon. 
At last, when he was jest at bilin pint, and the Jady was takin out her 
smellin bottle to give it him, at last the Dook slappin his leg screeched 
out—“ Up guards! and at em!” And then the Dook could say no more; 
but bust into tears, and was led by the lady out into the open air. 

Wal, as for Dooks and Markesses, and critters o’ that grit, there was 
so Many come to see me, I got tarnation tired of ’em. Very sweet and 
flatterin at first, but ’twas like livin on molasses inthe eend. However— 
*xcept the Dook of Iron, as he’s called—they all left with me their cards, 
in the shape of goold watches, and breastpins, and chains, and sich like ; 
and so, I can’t speak o’ the critters as perhaps I ought. More’s the pity: 
but as Barnum ses, “If you want to gag Truth, you must put a gold pin 
im her mouth.” Wal, I’ve as many pins as a porkipine. 

Arter atime, when the bloom was a bein wiped off the plum—as Bar- 
num called it—that is, when the ’ristocracy begun to look upon me as if 
I was not a bit better than theirselyves—Barnum said I should go upon the 
stage. Fatherand mother lifted up all their hands and feet agin the mo- 
tion, and with tears in their eyes, said they wouldn't have their child dis- 
graced no how. Whereupon Barnum—oh, what a critter it is! he'd talk 
an oyster out of its pearls—Barnum ses “Disgrace!” ses he, “ why, the 
British stage is the glory of the 'varsal airth, and the glory of Britain in 
partiklar. Don’t the Queen go to the theatre three times a week, with 
all her Court in ostrich feathers? Three times a week,”—ses Barnum, 
but he never said ’twas the ’Talian, not the British playhouse. Wal, fa- 
ther and mother was honiced all over by Barnum, and it was agreed— 
“a mother said it ‘ud shorten her life—that I should turn play-actor. 

When this was known, you may be sure our house was beset by mana- 

ers. Fora whole week we were obliged to have two policemen to keep 

em off. At last, Barnum made his pick of ’em; and afore I knowed 

where I was, I was upon the stage. bat upon that pint, you get no more 

outo’me. Else if L had a mind 7 ” * 
Radley's Hotel, Liverpool. 

I hadn't time to finish, and can now only say that we start by next 
packet but one, the Cambria, with jolly Captain Judkins. The Mayor's 
getting up what he calls a demonstration. I’m to go aboard the ship 
apon aelephant, and hold a levy on the quarter-deck. Bancroft, our 
"bassador, has jest drove into the town, and will ride upon the head o’ the 
animal. The Miss Cushmans—one on ’em as Romeo—and an American 
citizen, will drop rosebuds in our way. 

I would say more, but Radley’s come up to tell me I must go and meet 
that tarnation Bancroft. 


en 


fAisceVlancous. 


Professor Schonbein having taken out a patent for his gun-cotton in 
England, the world is at length in possession of the particular mode in 
which the article is produced. The Mechanics’ Magazine gives this ac- 
count of the specifications— 

“ The matter of vegetable origin which he prefers as being best suited 
for the purposes of the invention is cotto 1, as it comes into this country 
freed from extraneous matters: and it is stated to be desirable to operate 
on the clean fibres of the cotton in a dry state. The acids are nitric acid 
of from 1.45 to 1.50 specific gravity, and sulphuric acid of 1.85 specitic 

vily. The acids are mixed together in the proportion of one measure 
of nitric acid to three measures of sulphuric acid in any suitable or con- 
venient vessel not liable to be affected by the acids. A great degree of 
heat being generated by the mixture, it is left to cool until its tempera- 
ture falls to 60 or 50 degrees Fahrenheit. The cotton is then immersed 
in it; and, in order that it may become thoroughly impregnated or satu- 
rated with the acids, it is stirred with a rod of glass or other material noy 
affected by the acids. The cotton should be introduced in as open a 
state as practicable, The acids are then poured or drawn off, and the cot- 
ton gently pressed by a presser of glazed earthenware, to press out the 
acids ; after which it is covered up in the vessel, and allowed to stand 
for about an hour. It is subsequently washed in a continuous flow of 
water, until the presence of the acids is not indicated by the ordinary 
test of litmus paper. To remove any uncombined portions of the acids 
which may remain after the cleansing process, the patentee dips the cot- 
ton in a weak solution of carbonate of potash, composed of one ounce of 
carbonate of potash to one gallon of water, and partially dries it by press- 
ing as before. The cotton is then highly explosive, and may berused in 
that state ; but to increase its explosive power, it is dipped in a weak so- 
lution of nitrate of potash, and, lastly, dried in a room heated by hot air or 
steam to about 150 degrees Fahrenheit.” 


Rivat Ganvexers.—A few years ago, Prince George of Cambridge, 
while taking a tour of that romantic and picturesque river, the Wye, 
stopped for the nightat the hostelry of that “king of landlords,” Barrett, 
of the Royal Hotel, Ross, Herefordshire. In the morning, the worthy 
host did himself the honour of accompanying the Prince to show him the 
sights of the town; among which was that perfect paradise of Mr. Hoop- 
ers. ‘Tell your master,” said Mr. Barrett to the servant girl, “ Prince 
ron of Cambridge wishes to see the garden.” Up stairs goes the maid, 
knocks at the door, and bawls out, “If you please, Sir, Mr. Barrett has 
— t a young man of the name of Cambridge to see the garden.” 
“ Well, tell Barrett to suow it him, and not bother me at this time in the 
PA Down rau the girl. “Please, Sir, you are to show young 
Mister Cambridge the garden, and not bother master.” Mr. B. thought 
it rather a strange reply, as Mr. Huoper prided himself on showing his 

en and curiosities to much less personages than his Royal Highness. 
n the course of the day, Mr. Hooper called on his friend Barrett, who 
asked him how he could be so dis oyal as not to get up, and pay his re- 
spects to the Prince. It need hardly be said that, when Mr. Hooper 
und he had lost so fine an opportunity of displaying his eloquential 
powers, through the stupidity of the servant not taking up the proper 
message, he was in a perfect state of madness—particularly as Mr. Bar- 
rett took his Reyal Highness to Dr. Cary, who also had abeautiful garden ; 
and who so ingratiated himself into the Prince’s good opinion, as to get 
his Royal Highness’s consent to stand godfather to his first child. 


Letters from Rome report that the French Ambassador had detected 
a plot to assassinate the Pope. The conspirators were to draw lots; the 
one thus selected to crave audience, and strike the fatal blow. M. Rossi 
sent a list of the conspirators to the Pope, and among them was a Capu- 
chin: a Capuchin presented himself for audience—his name was asked— 
it was the name in the list: he was admitted, and at once seized ; on his 
— were two loaded pistols and a poisoned dagger. Other arrests 
ollowed. 
; The following new anecdote of the benevolence of the Pope is related 
ina letter from Rome of the 17th, published by the Siécle :—A short time 
ago, an inhabitant of Pisa died, leaving by his will a sum of 6000 Roman 
crowns to Pius IX. The Pope accepted the legacy, but gave orders that 
the money should not be sent to Rome, as he was desirous of laying it out 
in Pisa. He has just given half the legacy for the relief of the indigent in- 
habitants of Pisa, and invested the other half for w edding portions to the 
daughters of poor persons. 


We understand that the emperor of Russia has recently forwarded a 
medal to the Duke of Richmond, as President of the Royal Agricultural As- 
sociation of England, and in testimony of his Grace’s exertions for the pro 
wtion and encouragement of agriculture. This fact was made public by 
J Ellman, Esq., at the annual dinner of the Lewes Farmers’ Club last 
week.—Brighion Gazette. 


GLASS DEVOTED TO a NEW PuRPOsK.—Glass, of a rich raby colour, has 





been used, instead of the uld ebony, for the sharp or flat keysof the organ 
of All Saints, Northampton. The Bedford Times suggests that the idea 
may be happily applied to the whole key-board of the pianoforte, with a 
tasteful diversity or iridescence of colours. If not too smooth for the 
friction of the gentle cushions usually applied to such electrifiers, and iv 
not as cold in winter to the touch as the ebouy-nnd-ivory contrast certain- 
ly is at all times to the sight, we should not wonder if the idea may find 

avour in bright eyes, and add a new grace where so much of the grace- 
ful is already so often concentrated.— The Builder. 

Sin Water Scott, Bart.—The eldest son and the last of the name 
of Sir Walter Sc tt, died of dysentery at the Cape of Good Hope, the 8th 
of February, on his return to England from India, where he had served 
fora number of years and reached the rank of Lieut.-Col. of the 15th 
Hussars. He was born in 1801, married a Migs Jobson, a lady of consid- 
erable fortune in Fifeshire, who survives him, but has no family. The 
title is extinct, and the Abbotsford estate descends to the only remain- 
ing son of Mr. Lockhart by the first Sir Walter’s eldest daughter. This 
sole representative of the race is a cornet in the army. r. Lockhart 
has set out to attend the burial of the brother-in-law at Abbotsford ; Lady 
Scott having arrived with the corpse at Blackwall. Sir Walter inherited 


noue of his father’s genius, but was esteemed a worthy man and honour- 
able officer. 


That Shakspeare anticipated all times is known to every commentator, 
and is curiously proved by the following from As You Like It: 
“From the East to Western Inde, 
No jewel is like Jenny Lind; 
Her voice being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Jenny Lind. 
All the portraits fairest limn’d 
Are but black to Jenny Lind. 
Let no face be kept in mind 
But the face of Jenny Lind.” 
Touchstone's false gallop : 


“Tf the cat will after kind, 
See Omnibus Box and Jenny Lind.” 


Tue Duxks aNp THE Quacks.—Observing the name of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington advertised the other day as the patron and swallower 
of the pills of one of the pestiferous tribe of London medical quacks, we 
used the liberty of asking the illustrious Duke whether his Grace gave 
authority for the publication, and the following characteristic reply was 
rao mee f in course of post :—‘ Strathfieldsays, April 10, 1847.—F. M. the 
Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. M’Nabb. He has 
received his letter. The Duke knows nothing of the person alluded tu, 
or his pills. No individual of his class has authority to use the name of the 
Duke of Wellington in any manner.”— Glasgow Constitutional. 


Lord Cowley is dead! Who is Lord Cowley? say some of our trans- 
atlantic readers. Brother tothe Dake of Wellington, and his junior by 
four years. Less distinguished than the illustrious Field-Marshal, the 
conqueror of Napoleon,—less illustrious even than his great brother, the 
Marquess of Wellesley,—Lord Cowley has done good service to his 
country in his day, by his diplomatic ability. He was shrewd and sen- 
sible, rather than brilliant; and Sir Robert Peel appreciated his worth so 
much, that he made him his representative at the court of the Tuileries. 
He died in the French capital, where he had so long and so ably acted | 
as the locum tenens of her Britannic Majesty. 


Deartu or THE Duke or ArGytt.—We regret to have to announce the 
death of his Grace the Duke of Argyll. This venerable and excellent 
nobleman died at Inverary Castle on Monday morning, in the 70th year 
of his age, having been born on the 21st December, 1777. In early life, 
he entered the army, and served uuder the Duke of York and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, in Holland. He afterwards represented the county of 
Argyll for upwards of twenty years. He retired from Parliament about 
the year 1821, and chiefly resided at Ardencapel Castle, his seat in Dum. 
bartonshire, till his accession to the title en the death of his brother, the 
sixth Duke, in 1839. 


On Tuesday, the 4th May, Jenny Lind makes her entrée as Alice, in an 
Italian version of “‘ Robert le Diable,’”’ Staudigl appearing as Bertram, 
Gardoni and Fraschini taking the tenor parts. 


Mi ay 29 

JNO. W. 8. ROWS, als 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

Has removed to No, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors irom Bleecker Street. 


ARIS MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS,—MRS. FALCONER, 673 Broad- 
way, next door to the Stuyvesant Institute, has just received a handso» e assortment 
of Paris Millinery consisting of Bats, Caps, &c.; also Ewbroideries Laces, biack : nd 
ston Veils, coat Ribbons, Gloves, Breakfast ana Night Caps, with Fancy Goods 
every veriety. 
Wanted—A Young Lady of good address, capable of attending in a show room, and a 
saleswoman. may $—4t. 











BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY, 

EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—For the pro- 

tection of Emigrants and others, the British Protective Emigrant Soci: ty of New 

York will remit, tor part es requiring it, money, in sums large or small, to any part of 
the Old Country they may direct. 

_ Persons resid outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish remitted, with direc- 
tions to whom and where it is to be sent, will have £1 sterling provided for every five 
dollars so enclosed, by bills on 

Bank of British North America, London 
; Bank of Ireland ; 
3 National Bank of Scotland. 
Office of the Society No. 42 Courtland street, New York. 
THOMAS DIXON, President. 


Epwarp F. SaNnDERSON,? ,-; : 

Joun Nose, ; Vice Presidents. 

Matusw Roupspvacs, Treasurer. 

_. BOARD OF MANAGERS: 
AnTuony Barcray, the British Consul, ; Jonn S. BartTLert, 
Ex-officio, JouHN CHARLES BEALES, .D. 
James Boorman, 
mac 13. E. W. CANNING, Secretary, 
ENERAL INDEX TU ‘THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SUIENCE AND 
ARTS. First Series of Fitty Volumes complete. Now ready for distribvtion : 
Price to subscribers, $3. Witha sicel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and an Historieal 
Preface. [1 vol.$vo, pp. xx and 344. 

This long expected volume is at last spay, for delivery, and will be distribated to 
shose who have subscribed for it, with the y Number of the American Journal of 
Science. Ouly alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index bas been printed. 
Itis indispensable to all who bave entire or even partial copies of the First Series of the 
Journal, and hardly less important to those who investigate any department of Ameri- 
can, or even of foreign science, whether they possess the entire work or not. No pains 
or labour have been spared to make it tull and complete, and above al ,accurate. Ithas 
occupidd the almost undivided attention of a scientific gentleman for six months merely 
to read and correct the proof--heets, and we do not nclude the gr at labour of con- 
structing it. Its arrangement is lucid and of easy reference, an: a fall list of figures, 
plates, and other illustiations in the whole Series is given at the end. 

The Historical Preface conveys much interesting information coacerning the origin 
and progress of the work. 

It may be procured of all the regular Agents of the Journal 

All subscribers who have given no.ice of their desire to have the General Index, and 
who do uot receive it soon, will oblige us by sending in their names a second time. 

A few complete sets of the first series of 50 vols. stillon hand. Address the Editors. 

New Haven, May 1, 1#47. may 1—4t. 


O THE FRIENDS OF RICHARD DUNDAS SMEATON. A gentleman of the 

above name, trom Canada, sailed from New Yoik by ihe packet ship Queen of the 
West, in Jannary, 1846 ; he died in London on the 25th of February, it47. If there is 
any one belonging to bim, or #ny one wishing to hear anything respecting him, they 
may hear of something to their advantage by giving full particulars to R. Hawkins, Esqy 
52 Manchester Street, Manchester Square, London. miss 








HE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respecttully announce that he has now a 
most excellent assortment of the above instrument, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in- 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would call upor Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon, 395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explair the sume 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. 
. B.—Mr. Ernst has also several eight key flutes, (taken in Exchange,) manufactured 
by come. o6 une best makers in this country, which be will dispose of much helow cost. 
mar m. 


ieseee RAINSFURD’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LaA- 
‘2 DIES, No. 60 Fourth Avenue between 20th and 2Ist streets. ‘Che Summer term 
of this establishment will commence on the 8th of May next. 

trences may be made to the Rt, Reverend the Bishops of New-York, New-Jersey. 
and Massachusetts ; the Rev. Drs. Berrian, Fe ris, Higbee, Matthews, Seabury, Taylor, 
and Wainwright; the Rev. Messrs. Balch, Carter, Forbes, Haight, Southard, and Price, 
James B. Elliman and Brothers, and J. H. Hicks, Esqs.; Messrs. Stanford & Swords, 
end Bartlett & Welford, New-York. apr 24—4t* 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MIs. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, begs 
to infem the inbabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commoiious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the ear- 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes io call their attention together with the 
iunabitants of the United States generally to her present and extensive concern, 
it being Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitalation ot it only requires an inspection to be ap reciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the;yudgment of Mrs. B- w th regard to her 








The King of the French has just presented a magnificent porcelain vase | 
of Sevres to Lord Holland. By a delicate attention, his Majesty has 
caused to be painted on the vase the house at Twickenham, in which he 
resided when in England, and in which he often received the father of 
Lord Holland, with whom he always maintained the most friendly rela- 
tions. On the other side of the vase is a representation of the Palace of 
the Tuileries. Some time ago, the King consented to accept from Lord 
Holland a portrait of his father, alter Leslie, which is considered a strik- 
ig likeness.—Galignani. 


Mr Macreapy’s Re-aprPEaRANCE AT THE Princess’s.—It is said that 
Mr Maddox, the lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, has offered Mr Mac- 
ready an engagement for twenty weeks of the next season, at 100 guineas 
per week. His performance to be three times a week at stipulated inter- 
vals. 

Atthe Drury-laae Theatrical Fund Dinner on Friday week, a subscrip- 
tion of 7002. was announced. 


A new theatre is abont to be established in Paris, under the title of 
Theatre Etranger, and will be devoted to the representation of dramatic 
works in different languages. The season will only last six months, and 
during that time there will be fifteen performances in English, and the 
same number in German, Spanish and Italian. 


A new opera, in five acts, entitled “ Le Roi Enzio,” is about to be put 
in rehearsal at the Grand Opera, Berlin. The libretto is written by M. Wal- 
ter de Goethe, nephew of the illustrious author of “ Faust.” 


Prorosep Great Pusiic Burtpinc at SHErFieLp.—Plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. Flockton, Lee, & Flockton, architects, of *‘a most ex- 
tensive edifice, which would be distinguished as the buiiding of the borough,” 
and which appears to be at present under consideration of the council. 
The Jris and the Times call it a “mansion-house and public buildings,” or 
a “council-hall.” It is proposed to erect it as a detached edifice, on a very 
central site, comprising a large area between Bank-street and Hartshead. 
The purposes to which it is proposed to devote it are manifold, comprehend- 
ing, in fact, “all public purposes;” but it is chiefly to consist of a hall, 
with standing room for 10,000 people, a council-hall, &c.. a court of bank- 
ruptcy, a stock-exchange, school of design, museum of arts, mechanics’ in- 
stitute and athenzeum, literary and philosophical and various other societies’ 
rooms, banqueting-room, and numerous other rooms for public institutions, 
Other towns must look out.— Builder. 


Her Masesty’s Croax.—The form of the cloak is copied from that of a 
Greek tunic. The outside is composed of the richest white satin brocade, 
and it is lined with piain white satin. Its length extends to about half way 
down the skirt of the dress, and it is widened at the lower part by two slits 
about a quarter ofa yard in length. ‘These slits or openings are confined, | 
but not closed, by lacings of gold cord, fastened by pendant gold tassels, | 
The most striking novelty in this beautiful cloak is a border consisting of a | 
row of Indian pine leaves of the size of those usually introduced in shawl | 
borders. These pine leaves are cut out, and the interstices are filled up | 
with tessellated open work in gold. The cloak is edged all round with | 
white gold passementerie of a very tasteful design. The sleeves are slit, 
and laced with gold cord and tassels like the openings at the bottom of the 
cloak. 


NortH Po.ar Exrepirion.—The plan of an overland expedition to the | 
North Pole, under the direction of Dr. Sir John Richardson, of Haslar 
Hospital, has been submitted by him to the Government and approved of; 
and directions have been issued to commence providing the necessary sup- 
plies of stores and provisions for the party who are to form the members. | 
}or. Richardson accompanied Sir J. Franklin in his expedition to the North | 
Pole in 1819. The officers of Clarence-yard, Portsmouth, have been 
directed to furnish 300 rounds of beef and 5000 lbs. of lard, which will be 
| 








made into pemmican cakes, as part of the provisions to be taken out. It is 
to be made under the immediate superintendence of Sir John Richardson. 
Mr. Thomas Joplin, the author of many publications on monetary and | 
statistical subjects, and the introducer of joint-stock banking into England, | 
died on the 12th ult. at Bohmischdorf, in Austrian Silesia. His opinions on | 
the perplexing questions of currency, the exchanges, and general finance, | 
had much weight with the public. 
Destruction or an Ancient Moncement.—The Inverness Courier! 
mentions, amongst other casualties of the gale which visited Scotland on 
Thursday week, the partial destruction of the ancient obelisk, or stand- 
ing stone, at Sandwick, parish of Nigg, which was thrown down and | 
broken. The obelisk had various hieroglyphic scu)jpturings, and wes sup- 
posed to commemorate the death and burial of a Danish sea-king, who, | 
in the days of the Vikingr, was wrecked and drowned off the cuas', 








capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the lastseven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 
9” The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from which 
no deviation can be made. jy 412m 
M W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Brosdway. Pivot 
¢ Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improved Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran’ h Reading and Wri- 
ting Desks, and every vaciety of Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience. 
co Also, by p*rmission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U. 8. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to order, 
M. W. KING, New Yor 
W. FB. HALLECK, A 
AW AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES. ' 
THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, an 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters thatmay be 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
sary to be transacted in Engtand, ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of an 
extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W., will ensure that the business with 
which he may be favoured will be conducted with energy and despatch in all the prin- 
cipal towus of the United Kingdom. F 
homas Warner has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibi ity. Anthony 
Barclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City; The Hon. W H. Seward, Ex-Go- 
vernor of New Xork; the Hon John W. Edmonds, Cirenit Judge of the first .circuit, im 
New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, Muyor of the City of New York ; Hon. F. A. T & 
madge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and_member of Congress elect; George W 
Matsell, Esq., Chiet of Police of the City of New Yorks and Messrs. Jessopp & S 
teel manufacturers, New York and Sheffield, England. jan 3m 


feb 70—6ra. 











prance AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUN@ 

LADIES.—MRS. MEARS, 7¢4 Broad way, (corner of 1Mh stree:), New York, whe 
has had the honour to educate the daughters of many of the first families in this country, 
whose names are, with permission, attached to her circular, is induced under their flate 
tering patronage respectfully to notify. that in consequence of having increased accom- 
modations for pupils, eight more young ladies as Boarders can be received into the es- 
tablishment, which will complete the limitto which Mr«. Mears confines berself. 

That the progress and attainments o1 her pupils are unsurpassed in solid as well as 
ornamental acquirements, Mrs. Mearse@ppeais with confidence to her nnomerous patrons. 


*,* Terms and full particulars can be procured at her residence. 
a The Summer term commences on the 5th May next. apr 24—4t* 
HALL, A.M. M.D, since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 
e street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, eflectual, and painless mode of treatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or emet- 
ics not being used. 
See “Hall on Phtbisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 


Dr. H. is in Cincinuati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November 1st of each year. 
mar 18—ly. 





IAGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 miiest rom the Falls.—To be LET or SOLD,a 
comfortavle residence, with offices, fit for the immediate reception of a family ; the 
house and grounds, including well ‘enced garden and young orchard, secluded by the 
forest from the Talbot Road. which passes the avenue gate. 32 acres cleared, the lot 
contains 200 acres. Price $2,000— Rent $100. 
ALSO, the adjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large young orchard, well 
built log house, and a frame barn 60 by 49, and 20 feet high. Price $1,500—Rent $50. 
Apply, post paid, to . STEWART. 
apr 17—I1m. Grammar School, Ancaster, U. C. 


OINS, BANKS, AND FINANCES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—Tie Bank- 
ers’ Magazine and State Financial Register, puvlished Monthly, 64 pages 8vo. Three 
dollars per annum. Contains elaborate and authentic details, showing 1. The Finances 
of every State in the Union and of Evropean Governments. I. Conditionof the Banks 
of every State. IIL. Accounts of the prominent banking institutions of Ewropean Ci- 
tiei. 1V. Engraved Facsimiles of 200 Gold and Silver Coins of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and North and South Arerica, with their value. V. Recent decisi_ns of the English 
and American Courts respecting Banks, Bills of Exchange, Notes, Notaries, rights of 
S:ockholders and Directors. VI. Specie, Circulaiiwn, Capital, Loans, ke of each bank 
in the principal cities. VIL, Rates of Exchange on London for ea b month from 1822 to 
i847. VIII. Finances, Revenues, Expenditures,and Paviic Debt of European Govern- 
ments. IX. Finances, Loans, Revenues, Debts, &c. of the United States since 1781. 
X. Biographical Sketches of prominent Bankers 
(@ No subscription received fora less period than one year. : 
J. SMITH HOMANS, &ditor aod Proprietor, Baltimore, Md. 
Wanted —T wo competent canvassers for this work for Canada and United States. 
apr 17—6t" 
Spe yry AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
ilibernia, .. ee 
Caledonia, 
Britannia,. 


eccccccceces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
...Capt Edward G, Low 
..Capt. John Hewitt, 








Cambria, *.. Capt. Charles H. E.Judkins 
ACOA, cccccccscccceccssecccvesesecsccecssess Capt. William Harrison. 
ail fre iverp st via Halifax, as follows. 
will onlh Game Fa reiponi ene Boston, via 2 ifax, ' 7ROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th April, 1847, 
Caminia = * Ist May, 1547. Caledonia 20th ** 1847, 
Caledonia “ 16th -* 1847. Britanvia ‘ 4th May, 1847. 


Passevgers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Soumet money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. Boberh secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie i far eth aus a 

r eight or passage, or any other inform y ) 

D  BRIGHA M Jn. Acent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(e" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a com 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betweem 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being bo 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start 0 r the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other tour months in the year; going aliernately between Lives 
pool and Halifax ard Boston. 20 { between Liverpool aad New York. 

The four Steam Sbips now bullding are, . 

The America The Niagara, 
“ Caaada, | * Europe. 
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KRuperial Parliament. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S SPEECH 


ons, on Monday, the 19th of April, 1847, when 
OF ore: teat “a. Howe should go into Committee on supply of the pro- 
posed Grant of £100,000 for National Education. 


Commons, on Monday evening, before Lord John 
Russell sete ae that the House should go into committee, Sir B. 
Hall addressed to him a series of questions regarding the terms ofan al- 
leged arrangement between the Government and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL then addressed the House in the following 
“Seaneee to the questions of my hon. friend, I will first of all state 
that communications with the Wesleyan bedy were, so far as [ know, not 
begun by any person authorized on the part of the Government. A noble 
friend of mine, whose name, although I have no authority to mention it, 
I may fairly state to the House, Lord Ashley, understood from some of 
the Wesleyan body that they were about to enter into resolutions des- 
cribing the character of the minutes ina way which he thought was not 
in truth applicable to them ; he told them that they had better wait, and 
he would communicate with Lord Lansdowne en the subject, through 
the secretary of the Committee of Ceuncil, in erder to obtain some ex- 
planation as to whether the construction they had put on the minutes was 
the correct sense orne. The secretary to the Committee of Council, 
came to Lord Lansdowne and myself, and asked for our directions on 
the subject. We said, we should kave no hesitation in answering any 
questions the Wesleyan body|chose to pat, and which might guide 
them to a correct understanding with respect to these minutes. I 
know not, sir, that there is any blame attributable to us for giving a re- 
ply to the question so pat—(Loud-cheers). 





were succeeded by the national schools on the plan of Dr. Bell, although 
the clergy took a great part in the establishment of those schools, it was 
done entirely with the money of individuals, of the ae,“ and laity, and 
was in no way countenanced or assisted by the state. In the year 1832 
or 1833 a vote was proposed in this House for a very limited amount, not 
ceeding £10,000 or £20,000, for the purpose of aiding the education of 
the working classes. That sum was given by the direction of the Trea 
sury—as it had been stated that it was intended it should be given—to 
the National Society, which was composed of members of the Church of 
England, and to the British and Foreign School Society, which had no 
other rule than that of reading the Scriptures daily in its schools, and 
which consisted, not of Churchmen only, butof Churchmen and Protest- 
ant Dissenters of all denominations. 

In this shape, sir, the matter continued till 1839, when it was proposed 
to form a Committee of Council ; and that the sums which had hitherto 
been granted by tife Treasury to the different societies should thereafter 

ass frond that Committee of Council,—that, instead of these matters 

eing in the hands of the whole Council, or solely of the Treasury, both 
of whom were likely to be occupied with other concerns, there should 
be farmed aCommittee of Council by order of her Majesty, whose attention 
should be expressly devoted to this particular subject. The Lord Presi 
dent of the Council for the time being was placed at tbe head of that com- 
mittee ; and he has taken charge, at all times whether under the late Gov- 
ernment or the present, of this particular matter of distributing the 
grants for education; and has brought before the Committee of Council, 
rom time to time, such rules as he thought useful provisions for that 
varpose. 

; The appointment of the Committee of Council in the first instance gave 
rise to great difference of opinion in this country, and to very protracted 
and vehement discussion in this House. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the other House of Parliament, protested against the ienatian of the 
committee, and against any scheme of education that was not made the 





One question, not mentioned by my hon, friend, was, whether persons 
who held ecclesiastical fanctions would be eligible to the office of pupil- 
teacher; andthe answer we gave was, that we considered persons hold- 
ing ecclesiastical titles or holaing ecclesiastical functions not eligible as 
pupil-teachers. J : solea ional 

Another question was, whether the _anthorized version of the Scrip- 
tures would be used in the schools? Upon this subject we informed them 
that there was a resolation of the Committee of Council, on the 3d of 
December, 1839, in which, referring to previous resolutions, it said, 
that the cases in which it would give assistance to schools would be those 


“in which cumpetent provision would be made for the instruction of the | report as to the nature of the religious education given in the schools ac- | of teaching 
bu ° . “iw . . " F 2 - als ye P ics 3 
children in the schools, the daily reading ofa portion of the Scriptures form: | cording to the liturgy of the Church of England; and that duplicates of | 


subject of a bill brought befor Parliament. It was evident for some time 
that the efforts of the Committee of Council, on the one hand, and those 
of the church, on the other, would be very much weakened by those dif. 
ferences of opinion, and that the endeavours of neither would be so suc- 





was proposed that the inspectors of the national school should be inspec- 
| tors appointed with the concurrence of Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
| province of Canterbury, and of the Archbishop of York in the province of 
' York ; and that these inspectors, while they reported to the Committee of 
‘Council generally as to the secular education in the schools, should also 


cessful as they would have been, The question was in this shape when it! 


LIGENCE. 

—— — ——=[=— 

No profession, in my opinion, is more important than that of training 
the youth of the working clacses of this country; nor is it possible to 
conceive any greater difference between two classes of persons than that 
which exists between the schoolmaster who is either incompetent gy un- 
willing to perform his duties, and he who displays both zeal and abilities 
in his calling. ‘The first only teaches \y rote ; those whom he teaches 
learn to read fluently, but they have no comprehension of what , 
read ; they are at a loss to explain that which but a moment before th, 
had read as if they were familiar with it. You observe, also, that the 
have a great dislike to attendance at school ; and while some of them, 
owing perhaps to their own quickness, distinguish themselves, a great 
number, perhaps the great majority, go out of school nearly as uninstruct- 
ed as when they wentin. Witha good schoolmaster, how different the 
state of things! Not ouly do the boys read well, but they look also to 
the sense of what they read ; whether it is history, ‘or grammar, or the 
Scripture, they are equally quick; if an explanation is required, they 
follow with interest and eagerness the instruction of the master, and what 
they have learned makes an impression on them. They not only read 
well mechanically, but also their minds, and hearts, and affections are 
touched through their understandings. You find, likew ise, in such schools 
the master watches closety the moral disposition of the child. He sees 
those who are sluggish, and endeavours to awake their interest; of the 
| petulant and the forward he checks the presumption; and he takes 
care that those of slower intellect shall be brought up in a competent 
knowledge of that which is the business of the school; so that, at all 
events, none shall leave without a considerable degree of instruction. 

Now, if I have rightly represented the difference between the good 
schoolmaster and the bad one, I ask the House with confidence whether 
it is not most important that the schoolmasters to whoin we entrust a 
task which it is so necessary they should discharge efliciently should be 
able to look forward to some reward and emolument—not perhaps com- 
mensurate, for nothing can be commensurate in such cases—but more so 
than their reward is now, with the great duties they ave to perform, 
and the importance of the situation they hold in life? With a view, then, 
to these considerations, there was a proposition—on account of which 
| no money will be required in the present year, but on account of which, 
in future years, if the grant should be continued, some may be called 
for—to provide retiring pensions for schoolmasters who may work them- 
| selves out in the service, and who, after performing the important du- 
| ties I have referred to, might find themselves at an advanced aged with 
| no provision for the future, and with scarcely bread to eat. 
| I must say I do not feel that for having proposed this improved quality 
, and this attempt to improve the condition and character of 
the schoolmaster, we are deserving of those denunciations and threats 








ing part of such instruction.” The House is aware of the former resolu- | those reports as to the religious instruction should at all times be sent to | which have been poured so plentifully on our heads. I feel, on the con- 


tion; the votesof Parliament authorized the committee to give aid to 
schools connected with the national Seciety and the British and Foreign 
School Society, in both of which the authorized version of the Scriptures 


is used ; and ia using these words, “ the daily reading of a portion of | 


the Scriptures,” it was understood at the time—and I do not know that 
there has been any different understanding since—that the authorized ver 
sion of the Soriptures should be used—{ Cheers]. I perfectly remember 
that in 1839 there was another plan which was proposed by the Commit. 
tee of Council, in which it was intended that the Roman Catholic schools 
should be allowed te use the Douay version of the Bible, and so intend- 
ing the Committee of Council expressly so stated, that the public might 
know such was theirintention ; therefore if they had intended to do the 
same thing on the 3def December they would have stated so as expressly 
as they did ou the previous occasion—[ Loud cheers}. _ 

The next question was, whether the inspectors of W esleyen schools 
would be appointed, not from the Wesleyan body, but with the concur- 
rence of the Wesleyan body? The Wesleyaus stated that they had 
hitherto received their assistance through the British and Foreign School 


Society ; that it would be far more agreeable to their feelings and the | 


constitution of their society if the Committee of Education of the Wes- 
leyan body were recognised directly, aud that the Committee of Educe- 
tion of the Wesleyan body should have the same power of expressing 
their opinion—their concurrence being asked befere an inspector was 
appointed to their scheois—which the Britishand Foreign School Society 
now enjoys in consequence of the letter of Lord Wharncliffe. To that 
proposition we said we should not object. We should be ready to place 
before them the name of the person who was intended to inspect their 
schools, and that he should be appointed with their concurrence. 
With regard to the exclusion of Roman Catholics, there was no ques- 
tion with the Wesleyan body. As IL have stated, the rule which was 
laid down in 1839 h @,L believe, beenffollowed ever sinoe. I de not know 
that there have beeu grants to Roman Catholic schyols, exclusively such. 
There may have beengrants to schools where the authorized version was 
used, and wkere Roman Catholics attended ; but I do not believe there 
have been a1y grants to Boman Cathelic schools expressly as such. We 
have made we alteration in that respect. When it shall have been 
brought before us—when the Roman Catholic bishops shall have expres- 
sed their views on the subject—then will be the time to consider in 
what manner we can give the advantage of any ef the public grants to 
Roman Catholic schools. I think there are considerable difficulties in 
the question, arising from the fact that many of these schools being con- 
ducted by pereoas in holy orders, and Protestant children attending them, 
the Roman Catholic version of the Scriptures only being read it might 
be used as a means of proselytism. There are other difficulties attend- 
ing the subject; for my own part I trust that, wken those difficulties 
come to be considered, we shall be able to propose grants to Roman 
Catholic schovls as well as others. But with respect to the grant of the 
present year we do not propose that auy part of the L100,000 we shall 
now proceed to ask from the House should be applied to these Roman 
Catholic scheols. If weare able to form a minute which shall appear to 
us satisfactory on this subject, we shall either propose seme additional 
rant in the course of the miscellaneous estimates, or reserve the subject 
for the grants of education proposed in another year. AsI have stated, 


from 1839 down to the present time no grants have been given te Roman | 


Catholic schools, as such, and at present we make no change on the sub- 
ject—(Cheers). : [ : 
Having given this reply to the questions put by my hon. friend, I will 


now, sir, propose to this House to read the erder of the day, with a view 


to resolve itself into a committee on the subject of the vote for education. 
The House, I am sure, will not be surprised that I should ask for their 
indulgence, while I endeavour, without any undue trespass on their at- 
tention, to clear this subject of some part of the exaggeration and misrey | 
resentation with which it has been clogged; aud, sir. I have that con- | 
eis in the judgment and fairness of this House, that I feel sure they 

will not be the less disposed to an impartial hearing of the subject on ac- 


the archbishops. It was further proposed that if they withheld in the 
tor, or ifthey should afterwards signify that they would no longer concur 
| in his performance of his functions, in that case his appointment should 
| cease, and the committee should proceed to name some person to whom 
| the archbishops had no objection. 
| Sir, sach was the state of the question when the right hon. gentleman 

opposite, the member for Tamworth, came into office. No change was 
| then made as to the appointment of the Committee of Council. The 
| persons, of course, were changed; those who had been Ministers of the 
| Crown immediately ceased to be members of the Committee of Council, 
and the right honourable gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel), Lord Stanley, 

and Sir James Graham were appointed members of that committee; Lord 
| Wharncliffe, as the new President of the Council, being at the head of 
| that committee. [have had more than once conversation with the late 
| Lord Wharncliffe on this subject. Being connected, as I always bave 
| been, with the British and Foreign School Society, he consulted me from 
| time to time as to what should be the relation between the Committee of 
Council and that society. A proposition of the former Government, 
| which was left to him to be carried out, was, that £5,000 should be grant- 
|ed for the purposes of the normal schools of the British and Foreign 


| School Society, and J, in communication with them, advised them to ac- | 


| cept that grant. Subsequently Lord Wharncliffe informed the secretary 
| of that society that he did adopt, so far as the appointment of inspectors was 
concerned, the same rule that had been adepted with the National Society, 
etid that he should not appoint any inspector without their concurrence. 
| The inspectors of the scheols connected with the British and Foreign 
Society did not, however, according to their constitution, conduct any 
| examination as to the religious instruction given in those schools. ‘They 
|} only took the declaration of the managers of the schools that the Scrip- 
} tures were daily read there, and that they were satisfied with the reli. 
j gious instructiom given. 
| Sir, the grants continued to be made in this form, and various grants 
for normal schools—and the sum each year was from time to time in- 


taking place. When, however, we came, being newly-appoiuted mem- 
bers of the committee, to consider the state of education, it appeared to 


no longer such a demand as there had been for money to build schools ; 
and that as various deficiencies in the management and conduct of the 
scheols had been ovserved, it would be advisable to make minutes pro- 
posing a different distribution of the sum which might be voted by Parlia- 
ment, and laying down in those minutes what the application of the sum 

should be. Accordingly, this was proposed; and the estimate for the 
| present year contains what I believe was never done before, namely, a 
| detailed estimate of the probabte sroportions of the various sums for dif- 
| ferent purposes for which money is to be advanced. 

One object was to improve the inspection of schools. The inspection 
of schools, although the number of inspectors had been increased, was 
not extensive enough to allow of an inspection of each school once every 
year; it was therefore proposed that the number of inspectors should be 
increased in order to make the inspection complete. 





| 
been a complaint very general on the part of all those who had taken an 
interest in education, whether they belonged to the church or to the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Society or any body of Dissenters, that the system | 
of monitors established by Lancaster and Bell did not answer tatisfac- | 
torily, on account of the early age at which children left school; so that | 
a boy who had only had a year’s education himself was a very unfit person | 
to teach well, and give a thorough comprehension of what he had learned | 
to other boys in the school. It was therefore proposed that a certain sum 
should be allotted to schools, which were reported by the inspectors to | 





count of the attempts that have been made to overawe the deliberations 
and votes of the House by resolutions come to elsewhere, by summon- 
ing members of this House to attend meetings to answer for their con- 
duct, and requiring them to vote against this proposition, whatever might 
be the merits of the case which was brought torward.—( Loud cheers.) 
That, sir, has been done by those who say that they come to protest 
against an irresponsible power. That has been done by those who en- 
deavour to show that the body which is to have the management of this 
erant is unconstitutional, and that a grant made from year to year—made 
»y the House of Commons, placed in the hauds of the Ministers of the | 





Crown, removable at the pleasure of the Sovereign, and who cannot hold 
office any longer than they have the support of this House—as a means 
of devoting money to the education of the people, is an unconstitutional 
mode of proceeding. (Cheers). Talk of responsibility, indeed! How 
much more must we be responsible, holding this power on such a tenure, | 
than those who have collected together from various parts of the coun- 

try, who are not responsible to any one, and who have told members of | 
this House that they will raise such opposition at future elections that 

they shall no longer have the honour of seats in this House if they decide | 
according to their fair and impartial judgment upon the question that 
is now to be brought before them? (Loud cheers.) I say, sir, I trust 
entirely to the jadgmeut and the impartiality of this House, and that they | 








will not allow these a‘tempts at exaggeration and misrepresentation to | 
hide from them the real facts of the case. (Cheers.) 

Sir, it is well known that the education of the people, the education | 
of the working classes especially, forms uo part of the duty either of the 
Government, or, nationally speaking, of the charch of this country. The 
whole task of education has been left, till of late years, to voluntary ef- 
forts. In 1784 it was an individual, Mr. Raikes, who first raised sub- } 
scriptions for the purpose of establishing S inday-s¢ hools, and thus was 
the means of diffusing a great amount of knowledge among the younger 
portion of the commu In the beginning of this century, when Mr. 
Lancaster came to this country, it was entirely by the efforts of individ- | 
tals thatthe British and Foreign School Society was established, with 

support and intenance of the King then upon the throne, but with- 
out iny graut ton the part f the Goy oment. When these scho 8 | 


be well managed for the purpose of inducing boys to remain some years 
in the schools, thereby to become assistaut teachers in those schools. 

It was also proposed that, where masters gave their time to training 
these future teachers and rendered them efficient, a certain money al-/ 
lowance should be ma;e to those masters for so doing. It was proposed | 
that, as to some other schools in which there were monitors. and where | 
there should not be teachers established at once, those monitors should | 
likewise receive a sum of money each year, and thus become stipendiary 
monitors of schools; and, further, that there should be an allowance to | 
masters to teach and train such stipendiary monitors. It was also pro- 
posed that, for the improvement of normal schools, and for the better | 


- . ° { 
instruction of those instructed atthem, a sum of money should be granted | 


to pay for those pupils who were most promising and were recommended | 
by the inspector of schools, as well as the local conductors, for the pur- | 
pose of being trained in those normal schools. Further, that there should 

be an augmeutation in the salaries of masters of schools who had been | 
trained and had tickets of efficiency ; also, that there should be a sum of! 


money given for encouraging the formation of workshops and gardens in | 





| first instance their coucurrence as to any person appointed to be inspec- | 


creased, till, in the last year, it reached the amount of £100,000. That | 
sum was, I believe, agreed to without any discussion of importance | propositio 


Another object it was proposed to consider was the payment of some | ™ ce id feed Renal : a j , 
of the boys in the better-managed schools, so as to enable them to re- pre sin - ‘h. "R » Dut also various ow to ministers of various denomi- 
ps . A t — > > ats ~ sn} > 
main at those schools a longer time than they had hitherto done, It had | "2'102S,—the deegium Donum in Ireland, the assistance given to ministers 


| trary, that the most natural observation would have been, as iudeed it 
was, from the moment the minutes were first known—*“ Is this all? Are 
| you doing nothing more? Itis all very well. So far as it goes your object 
is good; but your plan is not equal to the immensity of the evil, and a 
larger and greater plan ought to be proposed.” But, sir, whatever may 
: be the answer to that observation, I do eel that this plan which we have 
| tase has raised a question of the greatest importance amung the ; ab- 
| lic, and that the objections which have been stated do affect so widely 
| the whole question of education that I cannot omit this opportunity of 
) taking some notice of the more prominent of those objections. 
| Lhave said that with respect to many parts of this subject we have not 
| made any alteration from that which has been settled in former years 
and which has been often agreed to by Parliament. For instance, as to 
what has been called the unconstitutional nature of the body to whom 
| the grant has been entrusted, I should have thought it was clear that 
nothing could be more constitutional than for the Minister of the Crown 
| to ask for money for certain purposes, to explain the manner in which it 
would be spent, and to depend on the vote of the House of Commons 
whether or no it should be granted. And I should have thought that 
} there would have been still less question as to the character of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, when it is remembered that since 1839, 
when there was a very great and protracted discussion on the subject, up 
to the present day that question has hardly been mooted; and that, 
whether under one Government or another, from 1840 up to the present 
time, the votes by which the money for these purposes has been granted 
| have passed with very little discussion, and that, with hardiy any objec- 
| tion on the part of this House, that money has been entrusted to the Com- 
| mittee of the Privy Council. And if there was no reason to expect that 
such an objection would be raised at all, least of ull could it have been 
expected from those who have raised it. Because it does so happen,and 
| the journals of this House bear evidence of the fact, that the Dissenters 
| of the various denominations, the Dissenting ministers of London and of 
| various hodies of Dissenters through the country, applauded the Govern- 
ment in 1839 for allowing the subject of education to be entrusted to the 
Committee of Council, and supported the Government of that day in that 
n. I trust, therefore, sir, that the objection to the Committee 








| 





| of Council which was raised in 1839, and given up in 1840, will not now 
| be again considered formidable, and will not be brought to bear against 


us that a very great number of schools had been built, and that there was | any vote for the assistance of education 


Sir, another objection has been stated which no doubt goes tu the 
whole foundation of this grant, and, indeed, a great deal further; it is one 

| that would go to the foundation of many other grants. It is said to be 
| altogether a mistake for the state to give any assistance whatever in sup- 
port of education. It is said that, while no doubt it is the business of the 
Government to repress crime, to imprison, transport, to execute capitally, 
if necessary, those who commit crimes, yet that the state has no business 
| whatever with education ; that the state has nothing to do with endeav- 
ouring, so far as may be thought proper, to strive at deterring the young 
from the commission, in their after life, of those crimes which would 
bring on them the penalty of the law. Sir, this argument, if carried to 
its full extent,—and, as far as I can see, it is intended to carry it to its 
full extent,—would go very far indeed, not only to ‘overthrow this grant, 
and that which is next to it in the estimates, namely, the grant for edu- 


of the church in Scotland, and many moneys granted for the purpose of 
teaching or of assisting schools in connection with churches and chapels. 
Itappeurs to me that it is intended to found on this argument, if conced- 
ed, that all support of education or religion by Parliament is altogether 
erroneous, and that the voluntary system ought to be the only one pur- 
sued with either religion or education. Iam not going to discuss that 
question now, and it is unnecessary that I should at this time and on this 
ocvasion do other than point out to the House the deduction intended te 
be drawn from these premises. 

_ But, sir, it is also said that there is sufficient already done for educa- 
tion in this country; that there is no need of further assistance in this 
respect; and that the people of England are already so educated—or, if 
not so completely educated, are on the way to be so educated—that it 
will be a superfluous care on the part of the Legislature to lend assist- 
ance to a cause already so prosperous. Sir, I wish I could believe that 
representation—(Loud cheers.) I wish I could believe that voluntary 
efforts in this country have done so much—that the education of the peo- 
ple is so complete that we need not trouble ourselves here with a matter 
so doubtful and so difficult, and which cannot be touched without offend- 
ing persons of opposite religious persuasions. But, sir, I lament to suy 
that the case is far otherwise. I shall not attempt to go into the minute 
statistics that many writers have gone into on this subject; but I am sure 
that those members of this House who have paid attention to this question, 
who have read the pamphlets on this subject, or, what is still better, have 
attended to the evidence which is supplied by their own ne ighbourhoods— 
(Cheers)—I am sure that they must see that the education of the people of 
this country is still lamentably deficient—( Loud cheers.) On this sub- 


connection with schools—a part of the general plan of education which ject I will take the statement of one of the opponents of the Govern- 


had been much recommended by those who had studied the subject. 
Sir, it has always been my view that you never could eff ctually raise 
education in this country till you raised the condition aud prospects of 
the schoolmaster; that has been my view, often and often expressed in | 
this House. 
thought that the drudgery of teaching without a sufficient reward, and | 


with no prospect of future advantage, was such that men of talents and 
abilities, even although trained to it, could not but leave such a pursul 
in great numbers for other more protitabl ipations; and this is not 
only my view, but one which I have found coufirmed by all who ar 
practically connected with the working ot education. Ihave hea 
pialuts waithe t number iha , after the training bad been carried o1 
certain extent, and the schoolimasters establis tue best of 1 " 

ig what were the rewards offered in this co pt f 
gence and well iustructed, soon found oth upations fa 

ib than that of iChiug, I i er » be 


riune, 


' am aware of his zeal, his learning, and his piety. 


Whether I have been in or out of office, [ have alw Lys | 


| ment scheme. IL regret that he should be one of its opponents, because | 


, ite ea Dr. Vaughan, in an 
article ou this subject in “The British and Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
which has since been republished with his name, says :— 


“ That of the population between the ages of five and fifteen, in the 
larger and lesser towns of England, taken together, the proportion, from 
the whole population, found in day-schools, at any ove time, would be 
son t than « third; that about an « jual number would be 
foun ; Sunday-school instruction only ; and that the remaining 

mber, col tug of great y more than a third of the whole, must be 

s not found iuany school whatever lay-school, evening-school 
| So that, x keaing the tot il popalat ui Ol Tt two 
14,400,000, and the one fourth between f i fourteen a8 
’ this latter number something less than a third wer und im 
iderably less than a third in S$ la 100ls only, and 
) inos ) vhateve It m > suid >) nreason 
. expect that the education the people of this. y should ex 
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tend over a period of ten years. Be it so. Let the space be rednced 
ever one . This would give twice 1,200,000 instead of once that 
umber; but even this would leave you nearly 1,250,000 souls to be 
thrown society-every ten years who have never had a place in any 
day-sc — 

‘Sin, the statements made by members of the Church of England, by 
Dr. Hook, by the Rev. Mr. Tulgote, and various clergymen who have 


~ written on this subject, and who, without naming them, I may say 


have shown a great understanding of this subject, are all to the same 
effect. They name various amounts of the number of children attending 
schools, bat all their statements are in opposition to the statements made 
by Mr. Baines, and prove that the education of this country is extremely 
deficient. But the proof of this does not rest solely on the calculations 
of these writers, although made by statistical societies with very great 
minuteness. It is found, also, in the persons who come before the regis- 
trars of marriages, and with respect to others who come under the 
operation of the Registration Acts. The returns furnished by the Regis- 
trar-General show that, with regard to men, forty out of every one hun- 
dred who are married cannot write their vames, and thirty out of every 
one hundred cannot read. This, sir, is, l think, an immense proportion, 
when it is considered that the schools of the National and Lancastrian 
Societies have been established, the Lancastrian upwards of forty years, 
and the National Schools not very much less, and that voluntary educa- 
tion has been during the whole of that time doing its utmost to overturn 
and subdue the ignorance that has prevailed. 

But, sir. every one must have seen in many other documents of various 
kinds statements with respect to the gross ignorance in which a oe por- 
tion of the youth of this couutry are with respect to the duties of religion, 
and with respect also to every kind of secular learning. We have the 
reports of assistant-commissioners—of voluntary missionaries, who have 
gone forth to examine the state of persons living in particular districts, 
and who state that there are great numbers who fats no knowledge of a 
religious kind, who are not in the habit of attending any place of worship, 
and to whom the names of God and Christ are either unknown or uncon- 
nected with any sentiment of religious devotion. Many years ago I re- 
ferred upon this subject to statements made by a rev. gentleman, the 
chaplain of the Preston House of Correction (the Rev Mr. Clay), who 
has taken great pains to inquire into the condition of the prisoners who 
have been brought intothat place of confinement. The statements made 
by this gentleman must convince every oue who doubts whether the 
er of this country are sufficiently educated. He says:— 

«Let me present a short summary of three years’ observation; hard 
naked statistics, which I will clothe in but little commentary. During 
the period I name, the performance of my duty-has brought me into con- 
tact with 1,733 men and boys, and 387 women and girls, altogether un- 
able to read; with 1,301 men and boys, and 287 women and girls, who 

knew not the name of the reigning sovereign; with 1,290 men and boys, 
and 293 women and girls, so incapable of receiving moral or religious in- 
struction that to speak to them of ‘ virtue,’ ‘ vice,’ ‘ iniquity,’ or ‘ holiness,’ 
was to speak to them in an unknown tongue: and with 1,120 men and 


boys, and 257 women and girls, so destitute of the merest rudiment of 


Christian knowledge, so untaught in religious forms and practice, that 
they knew not the name of Him who died for their sins, nor could they 
utter a prayer to their Father in heaven.” 


He goes on to say that, with respect to many of those who had received 
school instruction, no ideas were attached by them to what they had 
learned. For instamce, having read about the marriage at Cana, in 
Galilee, it appeared that the word “marriage” was totally unintelligible 
to them. With respect to the education of the male prisoners Mr. Clay 
gives the following table :— 

“Unable to read, 104; read only, 41; read and write ill, 79; read and 
write well, 2; superior education, none.” 


Then, with respect to religious knowledge, we find :— 


“Tgnorant of the Saviour’s name, and unable to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, 58; knowing the Saviour’s name, and able to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer more or less imperfectly, 136; acquainted with the elementary 
truths of religion, 31; possessing that general knowledge level to the 
capacities of the uneducated, 1; familiar with the Scriptures, and well 
instructed, none.” 

In another table he gives the secular knowledge possessed by the male 
prisoners :— 

“ Unable to name the months of the year, 90 ; ignorant of the name of 
the reigning sovereign, 104; ignorant of the words ‘ virtue,’ ‘ vice,’ &c., 
88; unable to count a hundred, 7.” 

There are statements of the same kind, all leading to the same melan- 
choly conclusion, that those who are brought to this prison, in a county 
remarkable for its wealth, and fully equal to other counties in the number 
of its schools and its meaus of education—that in this county the persons 
brought before the criminal tribunals and sentenced to punishment are 
in a lamentable state of ignorance. Sir, I confess that it appears to me 
tobe avery shocking thing that where you give instruction you never 
give that tstruction until criminals have arrived at this point—until 
criminals are sent to gaol, after they have committed a crime—(Loud 
Cheers.) In any gaol where you have reports, yon find that prisoners 
who afterwards conduct themselves respectably and abandon their vi- 
cious courses, bless the day in which they were sent to prison, where 
they attained to a degree of secular kupwiodge, and where they learned | 
to couduct themselves as Christians and as members belonging to a free | 
state. Is it not desirable, I ask, that before they reach that place—(loud 
cheers)—that while they are still young and early impressions cau be 
made—that before they are found in the haunts of vice, an endeavour 
should be made, by means of good schools and guod schoolmasters, to 
improve their religious feelings, and to give them that secular knowledge 
which will be usetul to them in after lie? (Cheers.) 

Sir, one of the able opponents of this measure, when he was speaking 
to a public meeting of this nao 8 had - into his hands this question 
in writing from a person in the body of the meeting—*“ Is it not better 
to wee guide-postat the beginning of a man’s life than a gibbet at the 
end of it!’ (Loud cheers.) I should not omit to give the answer which 
an able opponent like Mr. Burnet was enabled to give. He said, ‘What 

if the phe ae lead to the gibbet 7” That was a quick answer, and 
one that would be wellreceived by a public meeting. But, sir, there is 
nothing in the plan we propose, there is nothing in the application of the 
moneys which Parliament is called upon to vote, which will entitle any 
one to say that the education given in our national schools by schoolmas- 
ters of the Church of England, and by Dissenting schoolmasters in the 
schools of the British and Foreign or Wesleyan Societies—there is no- 
thing in these schvols which will justify any man in saying that the edu- 
cation given in them will lead a man to the gallows. 

But, sir, another course has been taken, which I was very sorry to ob- 
serve, by a gentleman, who has taken a great part in the whole of this 
business, in which he answers the impression I have always felt, and 
which the House must have felt likewise, that we ought to do what we 
can, while we punish vice and crime, to deter the young in their e: 
youth from following that course. The statement is as follows :— 





me to what arguments men are obliged to have recourse—(cheers)— 
when they oppose a scheme which holds out the hope of education for 
those unfortunate classes. 

Sir, lam not{supposing that temptations may not sometimes succeed in 
overcoming the virtue of the lower classes of society, that sensual indul- 

ence and riotous excesses may not lead them into the path of crime. 

ut still the number may be diminished—(cheers)—it may be restricted 
by showing them the paths of duty, and withholding from them none of 
the advantages which point to education. Many may be rescued from 
the haunts of crime ; and if our attempts do not meet with that success 
which we hope will attend them, still, if only one fourth of these un- 
happy bei are rescued, we shall feel at all events that we have per- 
formed the duty which was incumbent upon us. We shall, with abetter 
conscience oat more satisfaction, observe the working of our criminal 
law and the punishments which it inflicts, and we shall be able to say— 
“We have afforded you the knowledge that would have conducted you 
to respectability, and it is not our fault that you find yourselves at the bar 
as criminals.” (Cheers. ) 

Such, sir, are the more general objections which are made to any at- 
tempt for the more general education of the people. There are, how- 
ever, other objections, other and more specific objections, with respect 
to the particular plan now before the House; and with regard to some 
of these objections I am obliged to say that | believe there is great force 
in those objections. But we have preposed that which on the whole we 
believe to be the most practical plan, that which we think will be the 
most generally accepted by the schools; and, if we have not done more 
and better, it is in consideration that the ground is to a great degree 
filled by the various societies which have occupied the field of education, 
and who have established a system for themselves. This consideration 
is one of the utmost importance. Sir, I cannot but think it desirable that 
at the commencement of the present century, instead of the various re- 
ligious parties taking up separate schemes, they had made serious at- 
tempts to unite in the same school the various classes of Churchmen and 
Dissenters—(Loud cheers.) I do not say how that could have been done. 
For my own part, being a member of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, I should have been glad if the proposal made by the late Duke of 
Kent to the Archbishop of Canterbury had been adopted,—that all should 
meet on the ground of the daily reading of the Bible, and that religious 
instruction should be given at different hours to the children of various 
persuasions. That proposal would have led to a united educatioa. 
Others have been of opinion that the Dissenters have shown too scrupu- 
lous an objection to the teaching of the li.ergy and the catechism. But, 
sir, whatever opinions may be entertained on this subject, what we have 
to deal with is that a great amount of schools exists, and that a great 
amount of money likewise is given from year to year in support of 
schools already established. 

The first of these societies in point of numbers and amount is the Na- 
tional Society in Connection with the Church of England. They profess 
that in their schools there are more than 900,000 children ; their funds 
are of very large amount; and their rule is, that in all their schools the 
liturgy and catechism of the Church of England shall be taught. They 
did likewise insist that all children« ducated in theirs choos shoald attena 
the Established Church on the Sunday; but they have now relaxed that 
rule, and they leave it to the managers of the schools to form their own 
determination on the subject. But, with regard to their other rule, we 
had to consider whether, in 1839, or at the present time, we sbould at- 
tempt to spread over the country some general system which did not 
agree either with that of the National Society, or of the British and For- 
eign School Society, or with the systems adopted by the different Dis- 
senting sects, but which, in our opinion, was preferable to any of them. 
I say ‘that it would have been very unwise to make such an attempt, ei- 
ther in 1839 orat the present time. I believe that such an attempt, prac- 
tically, would have had the effect of causing great divisions; that it would 
have ended in a failure; and that by such a step we should not have ad- 
vanced, but rather have retarded, education. We said then, in 1839, with 
regard to the church schools, that they should be conducted according to 
the views of their managers, and that we would not interfere with the 
religious instructions of those schools further than by consenting to the 
proposition made by the heads of the church, that the inspectors appoint- 





struction afforded in them. 


quired the inspectors to report upon the efficiency of the schools. Now, 





the liturgy. 





two very different things. As far as I can understand Dr. Vaughan, and 
those who think with him, they have no objection to the state assisting the 
church societies, or any of the Dissenting societies in su orting the 
schools which those societies have founded ; but they woul oe the in- 

ctors of thestate take no notice whatever of the religious instruction 
given in those schools. I own it appears to me that this would be doing 
very nearly the same a8 we are how proposing to do; because there 
can be no doubt that the National Society, the Wesleyan Society, 
and the other societies would cuntinue to teach their catechisms 
and formularies as they now do; and if the Government inspec- 
tors appointed with the consent and concurrence of those societies, made 
no inquiry as to the religious instruction afforded in these schools, it is ob- 
vious that the different societies would appoint inspectors of their own, 
and that a portion of their funds would be devoted to the payment of these 
inspectors ; but their teaching would be exactly what it is now, the 
schools would remain Church’ or, Dissenting Schools, as they may now 
happen to be. This objection seems to be taken for the sake of some 
apparent principle; but the distinction it would make is one in which, 
for my own part, I can see no advantage ; because, if these inspectors are 
appointed with the concurrence of the National and other societies, they 
will possess the confidence of those societies, and will be able to give 
them accounts, either minutely or generally, of the state of religious edu- 
cation in their several schools. 

But there are now others who, in speaking of secular education, have 
a very different meaning. They contend that schools should be estab- 
lished by the state, in which secular educaticn only should be given, 
and in which the schoolmaster should be—what we do not pro- 
pose to make him—a state oflicer. They hold that, with regard to all se- 
cular instruction, the state should in fact be the great teacher, and that 
religious instructions should be a matter with which the schoolmaster 
should have no concern, but that it should be given by the ministers of 
religion of different persuasions, according to their own religious views, 
This is the proposal, I think, which was brought forward by the hon. and 
learned member for Bath [Mr. Roebuck] some years ago. To sucha 
scheme I have the most decided objection. Under such a system the 
state would take cognizance, in schools set up by itself, of one half only, 
and that not the most important half, of the instruction to be given to the 
children therein educated. I think myself tiat to omit any inculcation of 
the duties of religion—to omit instructing the children in the principles of 
love to God and love to their neighbour—would be a grave, a serious, aud 
an irreparable fault. I think myself that no advantage that could be 
gained from uniting different sects could compensate for such an ap- 
parent declaration by the state that they thought secular knowledge 
and secular learning alone was that with which they had any concern, or 
in which they took any interest. I think besides, that practically—sup- 
posing the objections which stand inthe front of such a scheme to be 
overruled—considering how the time of the working classes of this coun- 
try and of their children must be occupied, and considering also how the 
time of the teachers of religion is and must be occupied, you could not 
obtain, in this way, a sufficient amount of religious instruction. 

I think, therefore, that both in principle and in practice sueh a scheme 
would be objectionable. But I believe, moreover, even if such ascheme 
had in my eyes greater advantages, that it is one which would not be ac- 
ceptable to Parliament, and far less acceptabie to the people of this coun- 
try, for they would confound the omission of religious instruction, and 
the declaration that such instruction was to be left to the ministers of dif- 
ferent persuasions with irreligion. They certainly would be wrong in 
their interpretation of the intention; but still I think that feeling would 
be entertained, and I believe it would be so strong as to overbear, and 
at once put an end to any scheme proposed on sucha basis. If, then, the 
proposal we make is founded on the system already established—if it is 
impossible for us to propose any other plan which would enable us to 
carry practically into effect a great scheme of education—if it would be 
useless to propose such a plan as I have just alluded to, because it would 
be sure to fail—the question I have to ask such men as Dr. Vaughan, and 
hon. gentlemen ip this House who entertain similar views, is, whether, 
considering the facts I have mentioned, they are prepared to go with us 





the rale which was adopted in 1839 with respect to the building of schools | go to the Roman Catholics. | 
we adopt now with ~ to the education of these pupil-teachers and | in the minutes of August and December, 1846, the question never came 
stipendiary monitors. In the church schools we require them to be ex- | under discussion. 

amined by the inspectors in the Bible, in the church catechism, and in | upon those minutes. 


and allow usa grant for a sum of money, to be disposed of according to 
the minutes of council, or whether they are disposed to refuse that grant, 


ed by the Committee of Privy Council, in concurrence with the archbish- | and to join the hon. member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) in pas- 
ops, should visit such schools, and report as to the degree of religious in- | sing a vote of censure upon us for proposing such a scheme (‘“ Hear, 
With regard to other schools, we stated that | hear,” from Mr. T. Duncombe.) That is, in fact, the effect of the hon. 
we should not make any inquiry at all as to the religious instruction given | gentleman's motion. But, belore I ask the House to accede to this grant, 
in them; that we should not interfere with reference to that religious in- | | must notice one or two other points which have been raised both in this 
struction ; but, with regard to the secular oe of their instruction, we re- | House and out of doors with respect to omissions in this scheme. 


It has been asked whether we propose that any part of this — shall 
Now I say, with respect to that subject, that 


That question, according to our view, did not arise 
Certain rules were laid down, in conformity with 


In those schools not connected with the Church of England | the original intention, that the application of this grant should be, gener- 


| we have no examination ef the kind, but we confine the examination to | ally speaking, limited to schoois which followed the rules and maxims of 
secular branches of education, only requiring that the child shall be kept | the National Society and of the British and Foreign School Society, and 


It seems to me exceedingly strange that there are some persons who, 
agreeing with me in what I have hitherto stated—agreeing with me that 
education ought to receive some assistance by grants of public money— 
agreeing with me that it is not enough to say that voluntary exertion 


in a respectable household, and that the managers of the schools shall be | 
| satisfied with his religious attainments. 








shall be made—agreeing with me that the state of crime calls for some | 


effort on the part of Parliament, yet say that these rules contain such a 
violation of the liberty of conscience that they cannot partake of any 
grants under such asystem. Yet these are the same parties, so far as I 
understand it, who, since 1839, have consented that schools should be 
built in connection with the Church of England, which have received a 
large proportion of the public money voted for this purpose, they know- 
ing that the litargy and catechism would be taught in those schools, and 
that the inspectors would inquire into the religious attainments of the 
children in the Church of England liturgy and formularies. 1 own I can- 
not myself understand that very nice distinction which seems to be drawn 
between consenting to the building of Church of England schools and 
consenting that payments shall be made to masters, to stipendiary moni- 
tors, and to pupil-teachers, who teach and learn the formularies of the 
Established Church. It is a nicety of scruple, a refinement of distine- 
tion, which I confess I cannot understand; for, be it observed, there is no 
| question now of the church undertaking the education of the whole peo- 








ple. There is no question now, as there was some years ago, of the church 


| arrogating to itself the right of educating the people according to the es- 
tablished religion of the state. All that the church now asks, or rather 
the scheme to which the church now consents, is, that in Church of Eng- 
land schools which are built and established by the subscriptions of mem- 
| bers of that church the liturgy and catechism of the Church of England 


} 


therefore the question I have alladed to never arose. Inquiries have, 
however, since been made as to the intentions of the Government, and 
we have referred to the minute of 1839, in order to see what is there sta- 
ted on the subject. That minute confined the grant then to be made 
to those schoolsin which the Scriptures were read daily. I have stated 
already that [ think the term “ Scriptures,” in the general understanding 
of the word, is intended to mean the version usually used in this country, 
the authorized version of the Scriptures; and we find that where any 
other version is referred to it is specifically named as the Douay version. 
The question raised is, whether, if there appears to be a desire on the . 
part of the Roman Catholics to have Catholic schools, and Catholics 
schools only, in certain districts, the Committee of Council would enter- 
tain favourably applications for grants to establish such schools. I cousid- 
er that, if the committee did entertain such applications, the greatest care 
should be taken with regard to the framing of the minutes by which 
grants would be authorised in such cases, because I think it would not 
do for us to support the monastic schools which may be established in 
connection with monasteries in this country. I think, likewise, that Ro- 
man Catholic ‘schools where Protestant children might attend, and in 
which they would have no opportunity of reading the Bible daily, would 
be in themselves very objectionable. I own I consider that there was 
no need to add this didiculty—which, I say, arises from the minutes of 
1839, and not from the minutes of 1846—to the consideration of this 
question ; for, as far as I know, the present plan has not caused any prac- 
tical inconvenience, and I see no necessity for discussing the subject at 
the present moment. I think, having been asked, as we have been, by 
clergymen of the Church of England and others, whether the minutes 
refer to the authorized version of the Scriptures, and having replied that 
tney do refer to that version, and having received applications for the 


| shall be taught, while in all other schools, belonging to Dissenters, there | whole sum of £100,000, it would not be desirable for us to expend any 


| shall be no imposition of any catechism or formulary whatsoever. 


It | part of that £100,000 upon Roman Catholic schools. 


I believe that 


| does seem to me that this is a scheme, not of compulsion, but of religious | about half a million of money has already been spent for educational 


| the Dissenter from the Church of England ought to be fully satisfied. 


arly | liberty. It seems to me that it is a scheme by which the conscience of | purposes, under the direction of the Lords of the Treasury and the Com- 
It | mittee of Council on Education; and of that sum Ido not think a single 


“ In all communities, and especially in large cities and towns, there | is for him to say whether or not he will make exertions commensurate | shilling has been given for the establishment or assistance of purely Ro- 
ere sinks of iniqaity, into which all the sores and all the filth of society | with the grant now proposed; but, if he does make such exertions, it is | 
naturally run and empty themselves—where squalid poverty, heathenish | evident that he may have as large a portion of this grant as can be awar- | 


iguorance, and brutal sensuality, are found in dreadful combination. Here 
vice runs for indulgence—crime for shelter—vagrancy for a halting-place, 


| ded to the church. If, indeed, the church subscriptions very much ex- 


the grant will be appropriated to the church schools; but that is not a 


, : , , , | ceed in amount the subscriptions of Dissenters, then a larger portion of | 
and shame, ruin, and misfortune, to hide their heads. Sometimes these | 


places are found ia contiguity with wealth, rapid improvement, and even | difference of principle: it is a difference of amount, and an equality of | 


with the highest religious advantages. On such places as these I have 
two remarks to make—Ist, that they must be almost left out of the ac 
count, in my estimate of the sufficiency of the means of education, because 
the classes herding there would not, and in their present state could not, 
make auy ase of such provision, be it as abundant asit might, But my 
present object in mentioning the subject has been to show the deduction 


that must be made from the whole population in our estimate of the | 


wants of schools, and of the power of the people themselves to overtake 
that want.” 

The force of that passage is, that there is a certain class of the people 
who are found in connection with vice and crime, who are found in con- 
nection with 


dition they must be left—(Cheers), For them the means of education 


great ignorance and brutal sensuality, and that in that con-| founders, the subscribers, and the managers of such schools have 


principle. Ido not understand, then, why any Dissenter should refuse to 


| partake of this grant on the ground that part of this money is given to | 


\ 


| Church of England schools, these schools being supported by the sub- | 


scriptions of individuals who are members of that church. Let the House 
, observe that this is not—as it has been carefully represented in some 
quarters—a system of state education imposed by the state. It is a sys- 
tem which only comes iz aid of voluntary subscriptions. We take those 
kinds of education which the people themselves furnish; we find the 


schools existing; we come in aid of those schools begun and continued by | 


the people taemselves; we impose no terms upon any schoo) which are 
not in perfect conformity with those rules and regulations which the 


established. 


man Catholic schools, and I do not see the advantage of coming to an 
immediate decision on this subject, which seems to have been brought 
forward merely for the sake of placing a stumbling block in our way. 

I have now to ask the House—such being the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and the difficulties with regard to any other scheme being so great 
—whether they think there is any sufficient reason for instituting an in- 
quiry whether the regulation attached to the scheme of the Government 
will net “ unduly increase the influence of the Crown, invade the con- 
stitutional functions of Parliament, and interfere with the religious con- 
victions and the civil rights of her Majesty’s subjects?” [have touched 
upon the constitutional functions of Parliament, and I have said—and [ 
hope I have shown—that by this scheme we do not interfere with the 
religious convictions or the civil rights of her Majesty's subjects. I cer- 
tainly supposed, until I saw an objection made that this plan would in- 
crease the influence of the Crown, that, ifone part of the minutes of coun- 
cil were carried into effect, the influence of the Crown, instead of being 
increased, would be diminished. I must observe, with regard to that 


already | part of the scheme which relates to the granting of rewards to stipendia- 


When it is said, therefore, as it has been said, that the state | fy monitors, pupil-teachers, and mast/-rs of schools, that those grants will 


are not to be provided; in our calculation of the education which our | cannot to any advantage undertake the education of the whole people,— be made on the report of inspecturs appointed by different Administra- 
population require their names are to be omitted; for them there is to be that it cannot drill the whole population according to one uniform system, | tions, and honestly performing iheir duties ; and I do not think that any 
lmprisonment, transportation, and the gallows ; but those milder and that is perhaps an objection, good or bad, against some other scheme, | pupil-teacher or stipendiary mnitor, after the lapse of seven or eight 
softer means which are afforded by religion showing her sacred front to | but it is no objection to the plan now proposed; and if the grant were years, when he arrives at his inajority, and is able to give a vote, will 
them in the days of their youth, by schoolmasters imparting to them the more than is proposed it would be no objection, provided the subscrip- | feel himself in the least obliged to te Minister of the day——-whoever 
knowledge by which their industry may be made available, and their fu- | tions made by voluntary effort were larger than they are at present, and he may happen to be—because he received a grant from the Committee 
ture lives may be made advantageous to the country—that this know-; the m inagement of the schools was left in the hands of the persons by | of Privy Council in consequence of th » report of the inspector. 

ledge is to be concealed or w ithheld from them, and that they are to be whom they had been established. ; There is, however, a suggestion in the minutes—for it is not, ia fact, 
left in hopeless and helpless ignorance. Sir,to such a proposition I can It is said, sir, that some other scheme of education would have been ha regular part of the scheme—that, as a great many of these young men 
never assent—(Loud cheers). Atsucha proposition, c »ming from a gen- | much better than tuat which has been approved by the Government; that will not be employed as schoolm sters, some ot them may receive emp! 1V- 
tleman of great intelligence, and belonging to a denomination who have! it would have been better for the state to have confined itself s rlely to se ment in the different branches of the revenue. That suggestion was 
been as liberal of their money, their time, and their toil on behalf of edu- cular imstruction ; and the state ought to take no cognizance whatever of | originally made in this House, I believe, by the present Secretary of State 
cation as any other in this country, | am indeed astonished. It shows] religious education, Now, those who urge this proposition mean, I think, | for the Colonies (Earl Grey), when the right hon. baronet opposite was 
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1847. 

ce, and when Lord Grey was in opposition to the Government, not 
tec om my noble friend bth ht that such a proposition eat be - 
crease the influence of the Crown, but because he hy e am rs je 
would hold oat a reward to the students, and would = = ~ ition . 
inducement to parents to send their children to the schools. fea 
to have been supposed that * ans mcr ed isd Brent ae abel 

s in the revenue for these teachers. ) , t 

gi posed number of offices to be given; but, instead of being be- 
stewed on the application of parties recommending a ane asa very 
stanch political adherent, and as in all other respects, namely, in 7 
pre of reading, writing, and keeping accounts well, properly quali- 





H 
ed to be an exciseman, ie offices would be, under such an arrangement 
as I have alluded to, given to persons who could read and write ta 
who possess a knowledge of geography and history, and their peer 
opinions would then form uo part of their recommendation. This, then, 
would be anything but a great scheme for the —- ee 
patronage, and to regard it as such is really the most idle of all apprehen- 
“1. aware of what I think is a very great hardship in many of the 
church schools in this country—the existence of a rule disallowing chil- 
dren to come to them unless they learn the church catechism and attend 
the charch on the Sabbath. With respect to this rule, we neither ae 
mote nor encourage it by this scheme. If we had made it es gy 
these grants that the fundamental rules of these schools should | 4 e- 
parted from, we should thereby have lost the advantage of any of these 
schools which are properly conducted. But, for my own part, I —_ 
but think that the church itself would gain a great advantage by al ow- 
ing parents to send their children to these 8c ools without yy = 
their learning the church catechism or attending the church on the Sab- 
bath. I believe that the rule of the Wesleyan body, which allows pa- 
rents to act on their owr religious convictions in this respect, 1s much 
wiser, and more charitable, and has not, I believe, any tendency to effect 
a diminution in the Wesleyan community. I should see with great plea- 
gure any improvement in the rules of church schools on this poiut. I 
cannot, however, force any change on them. I cannot believe that this 
raut of £100,000, part of which is to go to them, would entitle the Min- 
jsters of the Crown to impose terms on these voluntary schools which, of 
themselves, they are not willing to adopt. But I say again, that I shall 
be glad to see a change in this respect ; and I say further, that, if in any 
place there should be some small body of Dissenters yey yg send their 
children to the church school, but shat out from doing sv by the rule I 
have mentioned, that would form an additional reason for i aid to 
the locality, so that a school might be opened where all the children of 
the place might go. hone : 

But our scheme being, as I admit, imperfect in many respects, the 
question is, whether you will not in any way try to combat the evil 
which Dr. Vaughan describes in the terms which I shall now read :— 

“ These children—the children of ignorance and poverty—are almost 
everywhere growing up as such, and as such will be bequeathed to the 
state, to deal with as it best may. Upon this class our educational means 
are producing small impression. The great mass of them being them- 
selves uninstructed, have no adequate feelingof the value of instruction, 
and their great aim seems to be to convert their children into a source of 
profit as sopn and as largely as possible. The school is evaded, that the 
nerest pittance may be gained from the field or the factory. Let these 
grossly untaught multitudes come to be onl in a slight degree more for- 
midable than at present, and let any strong blight come ey our means of 
subsistence, or upon our means of employment, and to the hunger-bitten 
millions of Ireland we may have to add an equal number in the same 
state of maddened wretchedness in England ; and before such an insur- 
gency the power of the strongest Government may be as nothing, and, in 
an hour when we think not, a wound may be inflicted on our national 
greatness from which recovery will be impossible. To pursue our pre- 
sent course is to end thus—to perish, as all great empires before us have 

erished, our ignorance and our vices having become stronger than our 
Tacutedes and our virtues.” Se 

Reading this passage, aud being impressed withits truth, I cannot 
but wonder that its author should be an opponent of the proposed scheme 
of education. For my part, seeing that the evil is so great, J am not dis- 
posed to wait until I have got a more general and a more perfect scheme. 
{ am disposed rather to feel my way—to proceed as we have, until at 
length we may find that there is some general scheme in favour of which 
the great mass of the intelligent opinion in this country will unite; and 
then I should be most happy to see embodied in an act of Parliament the 
provisions which met with such concurrence. In the meantime we ask 
you for these means, inadequate as they are, with the view of dispelling 
that ignorance which Dr Vaughan has adverted to, and of promoting re- 
ligion and virtue among the great mass of our population. We ask you 
to do so, well aware of the opposition which this scheme has met with ;— 

well aware that it would have been far easier for us to have shrunk irom 
this task, and not to have asked the House to grant anything more than 
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{The following took place in Parliament. } 

The timely relief which the Americans have sent to the starving Irish 
has been the universal theme of eulogy in Ireland, and of warm and ge- 
nereus sympathy in England. In the House of Commons, on the 29th 
alt., Mr. William Brown, member for South Lancashire, rose and said :— 

“As I see the Right Honourable the Secretary for Ireland in his place, 
probably he would allow me to ask him if he has any information of the 
American Government having taken the guns out of two of their ships of 
war that were preparing to go to Mexico with troops, and holding them 
at the disposal of a committee in the United States, who were, from vo- 
luutary contributions, raising large sums of money, and purchasing pro- 
visions, to send to Ireland to relieve our distressed fellow-countrymen ? 
and whether the ‘Jamestown,’ one of these vessels, had not arrived at 
Cork, and the ‘ Macedonian’ expected at Sligu? If all this be so, such no- 
ble and praiseworthy acts should be generally known to the British 

eople.’ 
f “Me. Labouchere replied that the best way of answering the question 
was to read an extract of a letter, conveyed to him by Captain Forbes, 
of the frigate which had arrived, from Mr. Everett, so long Minister of 
the United States in this country, and so much esteemed and regarded by 
every body. (Cheers.) 
‘Cambridge, March 26, 1847. 

‘I address you this letter for the purpose of commending to your pro- 
tection and good offices the commander of the Jamestown, R. Bennett 
Forbes, Esq. This vessel will sail to-morrow for Cork from Boston with 
a full cargo of provisions for the relief of the sufferers by famine in Ire- 
land, and another equal quantity will soon follow. The funds for these 
supplies have been raised by voluntary subscription, about one-half in 
Boston, and the other halfin the interior towns and villages in New Eng- 
land, to the amount, in the whole, of about 100,000 dollars. Large sup- 
plies, not included in this estimate, have been sent, and are on their 
way, from: New York and other places farther south. The Jamestown is 
a vessel of war of the United States. Her armament has been taken out 
for this voyage, and she has been placed by the Secretary of the Navy at 
the disposal of the Boston Relief Committee. Mr. Forbes, who takes 
command of her, and who will have the honour of delivering to you this 
letter or its duplicate, is a merchant of great worth and public spirit; a 
gentleman of high consideration in the community, who has volunteered 
his services for this occasion. The officers associated with him in navi- 
gating the vessel are also volunteers—substantial citizens of great res- 
pectability. The cargo is placed under Mr. Forbes’s exclusive control, 
and he and his brother officers have gratuitous!y devoted themselves to 
this benevolent service at considerable personal inconvenience, from the 
sole motive of appropriating the supplies in the most economical and ef- 
fectual manner.’ 


After performing this gratuitous service, the Jamestown had returned to 
America, but he (Mr. Labouchere) believed that another frigate was on 
her way to Ireland, and might soon be expected. The cargoes constitu- 
ted only a small part of the voluntary contributions of the citizens of the 
United States for the relief of the sufferers in Ireland.” (Every sentence 
of Mr. Labouchere’s answer was received with loud, long, and continued 
cheers.) —European Times. 


CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
43 Fixet Street, Dustin, 30 of 4th Month, 1847. 
Goodhue & Co , New York. 

Respected Friends: We have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
from you of the 3rd ult., enclosing invoice and bill of lading for 275 bar- 
rels of corn meal per ship ‘“ Rainbow,” the agen of subscriptions 
raised by the inhabitants of Lexington, Kentucky, and Fayette county, 
for the relief of the destitute in this country. Ourcommittee would grate- 
fully acknowledge this fresh proof of the generosity and sympathy of 8o 
many in your land for our suffering countrymen, and appreciate no less 
the motives which prompted your cartmen and underwriters to forego 
all remuneration for their services in this matter. The ‘ Rainbow’’ has 
arrived aud is now discharging at Liverpool. 

We remain respectfully your friends, 
Q » ay 
JOSEY BEWIEY, cris 
SAM. DARTON, Assis’t Sec’y. 
—— a 

St. James’s Palace, April 28.—The Queen was this day pleased to con- 
fer the honour of knighthood upon William Snow Harris, Esq., F.R.S. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lieut Col Fitzmaurice, K.H., 
Clerk of the Cheque ot her Majesty’s Body Guard of Yeomen of the 
Guard, vice Jonathan Ellerthorp, Esq., deceased. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Henry Chard, Esq., Exon of 
her Majesty's Body Guard of Yeoman of the Guard, vice Sir Samuel Han- 
cock, Knight, resigned. 

Whitehall, April 24.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir 





the millions on millions expended in the maintenance of the military 
means of this country. It would have been easier for the Ministers to 
have agreed, and said, ‘“‘ Let us have additional millions for our army, 
our navy, and of ordnance, but let us not ask fora single farthing for 
the purposes of education.” This would have been easier for us to have 
done, but this would not be consistent with the duty which we feel pres- 
ses on us to improve, as far as in us lies, the school teaching in this 
country, and to assist, as far as in us lies, in siving a knowledge of religion 
andin virtue to many of the uninstructed multitudes in the country ; and, be 
the opposition which we meet with what it may,—however formidable 
it may be atthis moment (and I lament to see it in such a cause with- 
drawing us from the aid and support of many who, through good report 
and through evil report, have supported our political course),—yet, be 
this advantage what it may, it will, nevertheless, be a consolation to me 
that I have made an attempt to diminish the empire of ignorance, and to 
raise the people of this country in the scale of religion and virtue among 
the nations of the globe—(Loud cheers.) 
—_——@—— 
AMERICAN BENEVOLENCE. 


We have been requested to give insertion to the following. 


“MR. BANCROFT TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
*-90, Eaton-square, April 28, 1847. 
“My Lorn,—The people of New Orleans, touched by the accounts of 
the distress from famine in Ireland, came together in a public meeting on 





the 5th of February last. Mr. Johnson, the Governor of Louisiana, pre- 
siding, and Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, taking part in the proceedings, and | 
made a voluntary contributiun of fifteenthousand dollars. This offering, | 
a committee, consisting of Mr. Crossman, the mayor of New Orleans, and 
of five of its most respectable citizens, have placed entirely at my disposal, 
with no other restriction than that ‘it be applied with the least possible | 
delay, in order to alleviate in the most general and equitable manner the 
sutlerings of the people of Ireland by the purchase of food for their re- 
lief.’ rom your lordship’s position in the Government, you best know 
where relief :s most urgently demanded, and how it can be applied with- 
out waste, without expense, and without interference with other arrange- 
ments. Asthe urest method of carrying into effect the wishes of the 
citizens of New Orleans, I therefore beg leave to place their contribution 
at your lordship’s disposition, requesting you to exercise in its applica- 
tion the same discretion which has been conferred on myself. Perhaps 
I should say no more; but [am impelled to add, that the sympathy of | 
the people of the United States with the sudden and overwhelming ca- | 
lamity which has befallen Ireland is earnest and universal; aud that, 
mindful of their European origin, they share in the afflictions and rejoice 
in the prosperity of the nations from which they sprung.—I am, my lord, 
with high consideration, very faithfully yours. | 
“Lord John Russell.” “GEORGE BANCROFT. | 
* LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO MR. BANCROFT. 
> dps “29th April, 1847. 
_ “Sir,—I hare received with much gratification your letter of yesterday, 
informing me that tbe people of New Orleans, assembled at a public 
meeting (Mr. Johnson, the Governor of Louisiana, presiding), made a 
voluntary contribution for the relief of the distress in Ireland, to the 
amount of fifteen thousand dollars. I have likewise received a draft for 
the amount, with your request that the sum should be applied where re- 
ef is most urgently demanded, without waste, without expense, and 
Without interference with other arrangements. I feel highly h moured 
by the confidence youhave placed in me. It appears to me that the best 
mode of dispensing of this magnificent cuntribution is to transmit it with. | 
out delay to the Central Relicf Committee in Dublin, presided over by 
Lord Kildare. | shall accordingly send the amount to him witha copy 
of your letter. With reference to the latter part of your letter, allow m 
to add, that the earnest and universal sympathy of the people of the | 
United States with our dis nen ] 











, tressed countrymen in Ireland is most gratify- | 
; to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, aad that her Majesty the | 
tueen has seen with the highest satisfaction the 
Osity an 


yh re manifestations of gener- | 
‘ charity of a nation sprung from the same origin as ourselves.— | 


[ have the honour to be 


' 
with the greatest respect, yours very faithfully, | 


“J. RUSSELL.” 


| dec. 


D., fm h.-p. 88th Ft to be Surg v Calder, dec. 7th Lt D L. F. H. 
Bond, Gent to be Cornet, by p v Bushe, prom. 15th Lt Drags—-Maj G. 
W. Key to be Lt.-Col without p v Sir Walter Scott, Bart dec. ; Capt Mr 
W. Smith to be Maj v Key; Lt O. G. Perrott to be Capt v Smith ; Co. 
James. B. Miller to be Lt v Perrott. 17th Drags—Lt J. Stephenson, fm 
h.-p 16th Lt Drags, to be Paym v Chandler, dec. 2nd Ft—G, Gollop, 
Gent to be Ens by p v Sadleir, who ret 8th—LtC. C. Neame, fm 7t 
Et to be Lt v Capudose, prom. 26th—Maj W. D. {Davenport, fm 94th 
Ft to be Maj v Patterson, who ex. 69th—Lt D. Dunn, to be Adj v Car- 
michael, who resigns the Adj only. 70th C. Crawley, Gent to be Ens 
without pvFk oster, app to 8ith Ft. 73rd—H. Mackenzie, Gent to be Ens 
without p v Waddington, app to Rifle Prigade. 84th—Ens J. Faircloth 
to be Lt without p v Chapman, dec Jan 17; Ens E. F. Foster fm70th Ft 
to be Ens v Faircloth. _ Ilst—To be Ens without pur: R. Whitle, Gent y 
Mill, prom in C. M. Riflemen, April 28; E. J. S. Rae, Gent v Lavers, 
prom in the C M Riflemen, April 29; J. A. Saunders, Gent v FitzGerald, 
rom in Cc M Riflemen, April 30. To be Surg—Staff-Surg of the Sec 
lass, J. Forrest, M D v Hadaway, who ex. 94th—Maj J. Paterson, fm 
26th Ft to be Maj v Davenport, who ex. 
yy bad ay | ig Lt R. ying 7 to be First Lt without p v Glyn, 
app Adj; A. Nixon, Gent to be Sec Lt y Heaviside; -R. 
‘Adj v Woodford, prom. on Ads 
my; avg Staf—Surg 8. M. Hadaway, fm 91st Ft to be Staff-Surg of 
Sec Class v porate, Wee ex. 
Memorandum.—The Christian names of Ens Somerset. 13th F - 
fred Plantagenet Frederick Charles. Orne ee 
War Office, April 29. The Queen has been pleased to appoint Colonel 
George Hamilton, Marquis of Donegal, to be one of Her Majesty’s Aides- 
de-Camp for the service of her Militia Force, April 15. Her Majesty has 
been pleased at the same time to direct, that the said Marquis of Donegal 
shall take rank as one of the Senior Colonels of Militia, immediately after 
the Junior Colonel of Her Majesty’s Forces. 
— 


CAPTURE OF TUSPAN. 


Usitep States FLAG sHiP MississipPt. 
At sea, off Vera Cruz, April 24, 1847. 

Sir: Tuspan being the only fortified place of importance, situated on the 
gulf coast, notin our ion, and conceiving it to bea point of honour, 
as well as duty, to reclaim the guns taken by the enemy from the wreck 
of the Truxton, and mounted with others for the defence of the river and 
town, I determined on attacking it, and left Sacrificios in this ship for that 
purpose on the 12th instant, having in tow the steamers Spitfire, Vixen and 
Scourge, and the gun-boat Bonita, Petrel and Reefer, with a detachment 
of three hundred officers, seamen and marines from the Ohio, distributed 
in this and the smaller vessels. On the following day we arrived at Lobos, 
the appointed place of rendezvous. The Raritan, with a detachment of 
one hundred and eighty officers, seamen and marines, from the Potomac, 
added to her own complement, the Albany, John Adams and German- 
town, with the bomb-vessels Vesuvius, Ema and Hecla, had been previ- 
ously despatched for Lobos, where they arrived in good time, and were 
subsequently joined by the Decatur. 

On the 15th, all the vessels left Lobos for the anchorage, under Tuspan 
reef, but were eprint during the night by a norther. Having again 
concentrated on the morning of the 17th, the whole of that day was em- 
ployed in lightening the small vessels, in sounding and buoying the chan- 
nel of the bar, and in preparatiuns for ascending the river. The follow- 
ing morning (the 18th) the bar was safely crossed by the steamers and 
gun-bvats, with about thirty barges filled with detachments from the dif- 
ferent vessels at anchor outside, having with them four pieces of artillery. 

After crossing the bar, I hoisted my flag on board the Spitfire, and im- 
mediately led up the river to the attack: the steamers having the gun- 
boats and barges in tow, until we got into the range of fire of the enemy, 
when I ordered them to cast off; the gun-boats to follow up the river un- 
der sail, and the detachments in the barges to land with the artillery and 
storm the forts and town. These orders were executed with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, while the Flotilla continued its course up the river, and 
driving, by its well-directed fire, the enemy from his defences. 

The dispositions of the enemy for defence were judicious; they con- 
sisted of two forts on the right, and one on the left bank of the river, with 
positions well selected for commanding the reaches of the stream. They 
had seven guns mounted, and detachments of infantry firing from the forts 
end the thick chapparal along the margin of the left bank. 

Gen. Cos, chief of the Winward military division of the Mexican army, 
was in command and had with his him, as is believed from the evidence 
of his order-book, about 650 rank and files. 

But if the dispositions for defence were judicious, the defence itself was 
feeble; though, had it been more obstinate the results would have been 
the same, for | cannot exaggerate the intrepidity of our officers and men, 
ur say too much of the spirit that animated them. 

The Truxton’s guns were brought off, and the others destroyed; the 














Thomas Burnett, Bart, to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Kincardine, in the room of John Viscount Arbuthnott, resigned. 





Foreign Office, April 17. The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. William P. Robertson, as Consul Gene ral in Great Britain for the 
Republic of the Equator. 

Foreign Office, April23.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. William Carrol, as consul at the Mauritius for the United States of 


America. 
ARMY. 


Office of Ordnance, April 19.—Rl Artillery.—First Lieut G Wilder to 
be Sce Capt, v the Hon F Savile, ret on h p; Sec Lieut W H Blair to be 
First Lieut, vy Wilder. 

Ordnance Medical Department.—Asst Surg, R Templeton to be Surg, 
v Colchester, ret. 

War Office, April 23.—1st Regt of Life Guards—Cor and Sub Lt John 
Leslie to be Lieut by p, v Lovell, who ret; A Walsh Gent, to be Cor 
and Sub Lt by p, v Leslie. 2nd Life Gds—Lt Col J M’Douall to be Lt 
Col and Col, April 10. 14th L Drags—Lieut C T Griffis to be Capt with- 
out p, v Bt Maj Weston dec; Cor W English to be Lt, v Griffis; the Hon 
R W Chetwynd to be Cor, v English. 16th Lt Drags—Bt Lt ColG J 
Muat Mac Dowell to be Lt Col by p,v Persee who ret; Bt Maj T H Pear- 
son to be Maj by p, v MacDowell; Lt R Pattinson to be Capt by p, v 
Pearson; Cor F L Dashwood to be Lieut by p, v Pattinson; W T Dick- 
son Gent to be Cor by p, v Dashwood.—3rd Ft—Capt C A Cobbe fm 95th 
Ft to be Capt, v Rouse, who exchs; Lt G J Ambrose fm 62nd Ft to be 
Lt, v Douglas who exchs; Ens HJ King to be Lt by p, v Eustace who 
ret; F R Bergaet Gent to be Ens by p, v King. 

17th—Maj F Murray, from 60th Ft, to be Maj, vGordon, who ex; Lt 
Marcus Wylly de la Poer Beresford, from the 88th Ft, to be Lt, v Ellison, 
who ex Jan 30. 24th—Capt H W Coultman, from 63rd Ft, to be Capt, v 
Fleming, who ex Jan 30. 27th—Ens M Reilly to be Lt, without Pp, ¥ 
Hare, prom in the C M Riflemen; C Warren, Gent, to be Ens, v Reilly. 
3ist—Lt T H Plasket to be Capt, by pv Scott, whe rets; Ens E B ‘s 
Carver to be Lt, by p, v Plasket; Ens A E Brown, fm 44th Ft, to be Ens 
v Carver. 44th—J W Dunne, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Brown, app to 
5lst Ft. 45th—R G Howard, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Woodford, who 
rets. 47th—Maj Gen T Dalmer, C B, to be Col, v Maj-Gen Sir Henry 
Smith, app to the Rifle Brigade, April 16. 52nd—Ens A G Corbet to be | 
Lt by p, v Carden, who rets; Lord F Mentegue to be Eus by p v Cor- 
bet. 60th—Maj J Gordon, from 17th Ft to be Maj, v Murray who ex, 
Jan 30. 62nd—Lt R Douglas, from 3rd Ft, to be Lt, v Ambrose, who 
exchanges. 


} 





63d—Capt E J I Fleming from 24th Ft to be Capt, v Coultman, who ex 
Jan 30. 70th—Maj W M Bigge to be Lt-Col by p, v Reed, who retires ; 
Capt T Chute to be Maj by p, v Bigge; Lt T F H Alms to be Capt by p 
v Chute; Ens F Chute to be Lt by p, v Alms; E F Foster, Gent, to be 
Ens by p, v Nash. 73d—Ens W Nash to be Lt without p, v the Hon W 
J G Chetwynd killed in action, Jan 12, 1847; Serj Maj William Burnop | 
to be Ens without p v Nash; GH Waddington, Gent, to be Ens by p, v 
Salter who ret. 86th—Lt W H H Ellison from 17th Ft to be Lt v Beres- 
ford, who ex Jan 30. 95th—Capt J C Rouse from 3rd Ft to be Capt, v 
Cobbe who ex; AJ J Macdonald, Gent, to be Ens without p, v Smith 
Rifle Brigade—Maj-Gen Sir Henry George Wakelyn Smith, Bart. 
GC B to be Colonel Commandant of a battalion, v Lt-Gen Sir Dugald Lit- 
tle Gilmour, K C B dec April 16; Capt John H Esten to be Maj. withou: p, 
v Capel dec April 14; Lt Joseph Wilkinson to be Capt without p, vy 
Gibsou killed in action April 14; Lt Charles John Woodtord to be Capt 
Without p, v Esten Aprii 14; Sec Lt Charles Edward Barry Baldwin to 
be First Lt without p, v Elliot appointed Adjutant April 23; Ens George 
Horsey Waddington t’m 73d Ft to be Sec Lt, v Baldwin, April 24; First 


Lt the Hon Gilbert Pllict, to be Adj, v Wilkinson promoted, April 23. 

Office of Ordnance, Apri 24.—Corps of RL Eugi jeers—Bt.-Maj ee 
Wortham, to be Lt.-Col.; Bt.-Maj J. Jebb to be Lt.-Col.; Bt.-Maj. G. 
lait to be Lt.-Col a Bonny¢ astle, retd on li-p: Sec Capt C. E. } ord to 
be Capt v Tait; First Lt T. B. Collinson to be S Capt v Ford; Sec Lt 
Cc. W } rry to be First Lt v Collinson. 

Ordnance Medical Departinent—F. Howard, Gent to be Ags‘st Surg v 
Templeton, prom. 

War Office April 30.—2ud Reg of Life Gds—Surg A. J. N. Connel, M 


| other way. 


forts were also destroyed. 

Cur loss in the attack has been small—fourteen killed and wounded. 
= enclosed papers, lettered A, B, C, and D, will furnish all necessary 

etails. 

The Albany and Reefer have been left to watch Tuspan; the Hecla is 
ordered to blockade Soto de la Marina; th Etna to occupy the river Ta- 
basco; and the Vesuvius and Porpoise the port of Laguna, while the Ger- 
mantown is scouring the coast north of Lobos. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

M. C. PERRY, Commanding Home Squadron. 
The Hon. Jous Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 





MARRIED, on Thursday, 20th inst., by the Rev. Duncan Dunbar, Mr. ROBERT H. 
HINDES, of Bedfordshire, to Miss CATHERINE SHERMAN WEBB, daughter of 
Mr. Charles H. Webb, of Brooklyn. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1847. 


—_————— o ED 


The arrival of the Britannia has put us in possession of London papers 
to the 3rd inst. 

The great subject of Irish Famine is still the general topic of discus- 
sion ; and although the suffering is said to be less acute, yet distress and 
destitution are awfully appalling. Parliament is still actively engaged 
in devising remedial measures, the Ministry are unceasingly occupied to 
the same end, and no man in England has, perhaps, a more anxious pillow 
than Lord John Russell. So far the Cabinet holds its ground, and will go 
to the new elections with tolerably fair prospects. The deportment and 
general bearing of the Premier is most conciliating, and he prefers to let 
his measures and his new Bills in the House, be shorn of a part of their 
proportions, rather than abandon them altogether, or to attempt to force 
them through Parliament by harsh means. His course, in the present 
state of the country, is perhaps the wisest; at all events, it saves him 
much vexation and much opposition. In the great Education scheme, 
this policy has been remarkable, and the consequence is that he has car- 
ried it by # most unlooked for majority. He found the ultra and Evan- 
gelical party so much opposed to any grant of public money for educa- 
ting the Roman Catholics, that he was induced to omit them; but he 


| afterwards declared that it was his intention to do them justice in some 


On this point, that of educating the Roman Catholics, Lord 
John found himself opposed by Sir Robert Peel, and Sir James Graham ; 
these two ex: Ministers of the quasi tory school, seem to be outbidding 
the Whig Premier in /iberal measures ; how it will advance them in public 
estimation, is yet to be seen. 

Lord John Russell is certainly pursuing a conservative line of policy, 
and will probably outbid Sir Robert and his man Friday, Sir James Gra- 
ham, in the good opinion of the moderate conservatives. The general 
forbearance of Lord John Russell has been attended by another conser- 
The liberals of the city of 
yuta list of their four candidates for the next Parlia- 


vative act, which m irks his general policy. 


London in making ‘ 


men—Lord John being one—put down the name of Mr. Rothschild; on 
the list being presented to his lordship, he objected to Mr. Rothschild as 
being oftheJewish persuasion. Now in doing these things the Premier dis- 
rvows any feelings of illiberality, but urges the plea of expediency His 
doctrine is, that all these things will come by and by, and that it ts not 

while to endanger good measures, and to risk the forfeiture of his 
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position by attempting impossibilities. The policy isa prudent one, and will 
be the means of keeping him in office. If he can keep the country tran- 
quil, preserve the general peace, and not alarm, too much, what is called 
the slow or stationary party, he will not have much to fear from Sir Robert 
Peel. Asaman and as a minister, he stands better with the conserva- 
tives at this moment than his rival. The abilities of Sir Robert Peel are 
certainly superior, buthis siicerity is much less valued. 

Lord John Bussell’s speech on his Education scheme is generally laud- 
ed, and is deemed a masterly effort of Parliamentary eloquence; we have 
therefore given it insertion without curtailment, assuring our readers that 
its perusal will amply repay the time it occupies. All the amendments 
offered were Jost by large majorities, and the vote, which was “that 
£100,900 be granted for the purpose of education to be laid out under the 
Privy Council Committee,” was carried. 

Ministers have on hand two other troublesome questions. The export 
of bullion to foreign countries, particularly America, to purchase food, has 
so diminished the contents of the bank coffers that the bank finds it ne- 
cessary to raise the rate of interest, and also to contract its discounts. 
This has given rise to much dissatisfaction among commercial men, 
who affirm that the national prosperity is endangered thereby. The 
bank urges in its defence the striigency of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter 
Act passed in 1844. The merchants called upon the ministers to ask 
Parliament to repeal or modify the severity of that act. This they how- 
ever decline to do. Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the Fxchequer, 
expressed his opinion in the House of Commons on the 30th April, that 
the danger was overrated, and that the financial aspect of the country was 
more favourable. The Government of Russia too, had announced its deter- 
mination to invest in British securities about four millions and a half ster- 
ling; the remittance to be made in silver. This will be a timely supply, 
and willreplenish the bank treasure. The four millions and a half thus 
sent out of Russia is in addition to the two millions lately invested in the 
bank of France by the same power, and affords a marvellous commentary 
on the free governments of the world. France and England, the two 
most free, most enlightened, and most powerful nations of the old 
world, are supported in the hour of need by the most illiberal and un- 
enlightened, for there can be no doubt of the value of this unexpected 
supply of specie from such an unexpected source. But it will be said 
that Russia possesses silver and gold mines, and therefore she has only to 
work them to keep herself in funds, and to have money to lend. This 
also is the case with Mexico, and Mexico, moreover, is free, and has an 
enlightened and representative form of government, yet what a pitiable 
state she is now in! Without pretending to explain this anomaly, the 
broad fact is clear enough that Russia with gold and silver mines and 

tyranny is wealthy, prosperous, and has money to put out on interest; and 
that Mexico with gold and silver mines and diberty is weak, poor, and 
falling a prey to iuternal discord and external enemies! 

The Ministry, after having opposed Lord George Bentinck’s proposi- 
tion for granting sixteen millions for Railroads in Ireland, now come 
forward with a proposal of their own to grant £620,000 to assist three par- 
ticular Railroads in thatcountry. This proposal, as may be supposed, 
has brought upon them the charge of inconsistency, and has given them 
much trouble in Parliament. To our perceptions, the imputed inconsist- 
eucy is not palpable, for if those three railroads are well devised, and their 
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the Bank from all responsibility of general superintendence over the mo- 
er of the country. He expressed an opinion that it would 
have been better if the Bank had raised the rate of discount sooner, say 
to5 or 6 per cent in January, rather than suddenly turning round when 
the real difficulty came and totally refusing accommodation to particular 
classes of bills having a certain time to run. 

After Lord JOHN RUSSBLL had made a defensive speech and Lord 
GEORGE BENTINCK his exulting one, the Committee divided and the 
vote was carried, by 208 to 75. 


Mexico.—The war is going on very successfully for the American arms, 
and the march of General Scott to the capital of the Republic seems to be 
unimpeded. The Castle of Perote has been captured by a detachment 
under Gen. Worth with little resistance. It was found to contain 60 
pieces of artillery, and was accounted the strongest fortress in Mexico 
after Vera Cruz and San Juan d’Ulloa. Tuspan, on the sea coast, has also 
been taken by the naval force under Commodore Perry. That officer’s 
official account of the capture will be found among our extracts. 

General Scott seems determined to maintain the discipline of his army 
and to check the lawless spirit that has often shown itself on the part of 
some of the volunteers. In General Orders, dated Jalapa, 30th April, 
precise rulss are laid down for the army to observe on the march. All 
provisions taken from the people must be paid for, and all outrages are 
forbidden on pain of condign punishment. 

There are no distinct accounts of Santa Anna, and it is not positively 
known where he is or what he is doing. It has been reported that he 
has thrown himeelf in the rear of Gen. Scott, and is organizing a guerilla 
force of some magnitude; but this wants confirmation. It is pretty cer- 
tain, however, that he has not shown himself in the capital since his de- 
feat and rather inglorious flight from Cerro Gordo. 

We have a supplementary despatch from Gen. Scott relative to the 
affair of Cerro Gordo, covering the reports of Gen. Twiggs and other offi- 
cers. We have not room for them to-day. The whole amount of killed 
and wounded was 431, a very small loss for such important services. 
The entire American force engaged was a little rising 8000 men. 

Peace is again anxiously looked for, and it is stated that Great Britain 
has, through her Minister, Mr. Bankhead, again offered her good offices 
as a mediator, and it is added that these offices have been accepted. 

Gen. Taylor has not advanced beyond Agua Nueva. 





Nova Scotia.—We have received another excellent and highly interest- 
ing letter from our old correspondent Scrutator, which we regret to be 
obliged to postpone until next week. 

The politics of the Province are in activity just now on account of the 
approaching general election. The Conservatives, we are glad to see, 
are in the field, and doing battle with vigour in the good cause of loyal- 
alty and British connexion. A spirited address has been circulated, and 
the good men and true are up and doing. Sir John Harvey, by direc- 
tions from the Imperial Government, is acting with great impartiality be- 
tween the two parties, and we are glad to see that he is not unpopular 
with either. He must take care however, not to permit his impartiality 
to outrun his zeal for the rights of the crown, and the proper protection 
of her Majesty’s loyal subjects. He will at all times, we are sure, bear 
in mind the injunctions of King William to the Commissions going out to 
Quebec. ‘‘ Remember that Canada (which meant British America) is 
not to be lost or given away.” 





completion will be of general utility, it may be well worth while to grant 


them some assistance in the present depressed state ofthat country. The | which took place at Toronto, on Friday, 14th instant. 
sum is comparatively small, and is to be taken from the eight millions | Queen has lost a loyal, faithful, and long tried public servant. 


already borrowed for the use of Ireland. The measure, and the grant for 


reclaiming waste lands in Ireland, we regret to see, is to be for the pre- | ; : 
| Russell by Mr, Juhn O’Connell and others, as published in the London 

sent abandoned. = : a hi ; ; nade 
On all these points a very intereting discussion took place in the House | Spas SEs ee ee ee Pe ee 


of Commons on the 30th ult. 
brief, it will be sufficiently intelligible to our readers: 
Heuse of Commons, April 30. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL, having moved the order of the day for going 


into Committee of Supply on the 620,000/, grant in aid of certain frish | : : . 
Railways, Mr. Roesucx moved as an amendment, that “ the other orders | to the effect, that Canada had, at one period, repudiated her public 


of the day be now read;”’ which was negatived, by 203 to 14. 
The House having gone into Committee, Sir CHARLES WOOD made | 
an explanatory statement ou several important points— 

First, as to the monetary position of the country. He argued that the 
alarm in the City, at least in the degree to which it had prevailed, was 
utterly and altogether without foundation. He had that morning had a | 
communication from the Governor of the Bank of England, showing that 
the state of the Bank was materially improved. The return for the 24th 
of April would show that the liabilities had been diminished, the meaus 
of meeting itincreased. The Bank was therefore enabled to give increased 
facilities to the money-market. The deputations which Sir Charles had 
seen respecting the state of things in the North felt much more satisfied 
than they did three days ago. 
the alarm which prevailed, said that there were more bank-notes in dvir- 
culation than was necessary; that more bills were discounted than they 
thought desirable ; and he believed that if the pressure had been more 
gradual and not so sudden, the present pressure, even if greater than it 
actually was, would not have been so sensibly felt. But in consequence 
of the recent efforts of the Bank of England, he be:ieved that the ex- 
treme pressure might be said to be removed. He need only allude to 
the iacreased price of Stock. This might in part be owing to the intel- 
ligence from Russia. But besides this, the exchanges from the whole 
of Europe are in favour; and by the last accounts from America, the de- 
mand for gold is likely to be less than was anticipated. 

He now further explained the proposed advances to railways. Two 
bills were proposed,—one appropriating 1,000,0007 for the improvement 
of landed property in Ireland, the other appropriating 1,000,000/. for the 
reclamation of waste lands; jointly 2,000,000/.—to be devoted to the em- 
ployment of persons by private enterprise. When he proposed the vote 
of 8,000,000/., he stated that a portion was to be applied to advances of 
this description. It was therefore a total mistake to suppose that a new 
issue of Exchequer Bills, or a new loan, would be requisite for the pur- 
pose in view. The more important of the two bills which he had men- 
tioned was the one for the improvement of landed property: and accor- 
diugly, before the billleft the House, the sum appropriated by it was in- 
creased to 1,500,000/.; leaving only 500,0007. available for the reclama- 
tien of waste lands. In the discussions on the subject, great objection 


We subjoin a sketch of it, and, although | 


. } 
Many persons, who represented to him | ofmercy to Ireland. 


* * We lament to announce the death of Mr. Justice Hagerman, 
In his death the 





Emigration.—We do not observe that the long address to Lord Jolin 


| Nothing has occurred to show that ministers have changed their views 
|on the subject of emigration. On the contrary a long despatch has ap- 
| peared but written some months ago, in which they assign their reasons 
| why they havedeclined to promote emigration on a large scale. 

In this long address or letter just adverted to, a statement,was made 
debt. It fortunately happened that Mr. Dunn, late Receiver General 
of Canada, Mr. Harper, and Mr. P. Buchanan, were in London at the 
time of the publication, who lost no time in bringing this mis-statement 
under the notice of the Government, which elicited a reply from Mr. 
Hawes, the colonial under tecretary, of the most satisfactory kind. The 
honour of the colony was also properly vindicated in the eyes of the pub- 
lic by the spirited exertions of the same gentlemen, and the falsehood 
of the flippant slander fully shown. 


The Relief ship Jamestown has returned to Boston from her mission 
We have given among our extracts documents to 
show how gratefully the American donations have been received by her 
Majesty's government and the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Our limits have prevented us from recording one half of the benevolent 
acts that have taken place in different parts of the United States as well 
as the British provinces. They would indeed filla volume. We have 
before us adocument showing what kas been done in Cincinnati for the 
distressed people in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Also, a simi- 
lar document from New Orleans, but want of room compels us to pass 
them by with this brief acknowledgment. It is delightful to see this uni- 
versal spirit of philanthropy, which is indeeed an honour to human na- 
ture. Such acts cannot fail to be productive of the best results, and must 
tend te cement the peace and good understanding now so happily sub- 
sisting between the two countries. 


RELIEF TO SUFFERERS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


“A letter received from the rector and missionary of Bay Roberts, 
Newfoundland, expresses the gratitude feit for the relief afforded by the 
contribution for the suffering fishermen’s families ef that place ; says they 
arrived when greatly needed, and would be immediately applied to the 
relief of the most destitute, It also contains the following receipts: 

Bay Roberts, N. F. L. May 8, 1847. 





had been taken to acompulsory age in the measure for reclaiming waste 
lands, and Government therefore abandoned the compulsory clauses; | 
endeavouring to frame a bill of a voluntary and optional kind, in as prac- | 
tical ashape as ossible. Butthen, in abandoning the compulsory clauses, 
Ministers found that they had abandoned the most practical part of the | 
measure; and therefore they abandonedjthe bill altogether for this session. | 
Thus there is 500,0002. wullanie towards this grant. | 

Sir Charles glanced at improved signs in the state of Ireland: persons 
employed on the relief works have been reduced from 734,000 in March 
280,000 on the Ist of May; the discharged persons are absorbed in private | 
employment; only 2,000/. has been advanced to Relief Committees out of | 
the new loan; a larger breadth of laud than usual is laid down in wheat, 
spring crops, and green crops; the ordinary quantity of potatoe has been 
planted, and potatoes reappear in the market. 

He went on to explain that the lines of railways selected for advances | 
were “ of that peculiar character that it would be advisable to make ad- | 
vances to them.” 

A long debate followed. The Irish Members supported the motion. 
Mr. WILLIAM COLLETT and some others only objected, that more 
schemes were not to be favoured with advances. Lord GEORGE | 
BENTINCK supported the project as a smail imitation of hisown. The 
Bank Charter Act and the conduct of the Bank were also criticized. Mr. 
SPOONER seized the occasion to parade the Birmingham doctrines of 
currency ; and encountered a controversial opponent ind master in Sir 
Robert Peel. Some remarks were of a more substantial nature. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL decl ired, that with all his proy ed desire to sup- 
port the Government, he couk 








If by saving in other branches of outlay, Government had £620,000 to 
spare, it ought to be devoted to increase the bal ancesin the Exchequer. 
; l 


Touching upon the Bank Act of 1844, Sir Rober; denied that it relieved | 


L not give his vote in favour of the advauce. | 


Received of Mr. Ch. N. S. Rowland an order on Messrs. Macassy and 
Walsh, St. John’s for the sum of fifty dollars, to be applied to the relief of 
the necessitous in this place. Humbly and gratefully acknowledged by 

ROBT. T. 8S. LOWELL, M.A,, Missionary and Rector. 

Received also from sundry Christian friends in New York, whose names 
I know not but who are known to God, twenty barrels of flour and one 
trunk of clothing , through the hands of Mr. Peter Rogerson, of St. John’s, 
which according to the pious purpose of the donors, shall (D. V.) be most 
cheerfully distributed to my suffering neighbors. 

ROBT. T. 8. LOWELL, 

May 8, 1847. Bay Roberts, N. F. L. 

Mr. Georce Loper’s Annvat Concert.—This gentleman. who stands 
in the very front rank of our musical profession, gives his Annual Con- 
cert at the Apollo Saloon on Thursday evening next. 





The programme 
is an excellent one and cannot fail to give general satisfaction. Felicien 
David’s beautiful Ode—Symphony “ The Desert,” will form the first part 
of the concert, and will be given with full band and chorus, and will 
afford an opportunity of bringing before the public a gentleman who is 
raid to possess a delicious tenor voice, well educated, and ambitious of 


— nn 


In addition to the Desert, two new Overtures will be performed by 
the band, aad Mr. George Bristow will make is debut as a pianist, in 
Hummel’s concerto in A flat. His performance is spoken of very highly. 


The concert on the whole promises to be a delightful one, and we hope 
to see acrowded room. 


Tus “Deurscue Letperkranz.”—(German Sone Unton).—The 
First Grand Vocal Concert was given under the direction of Professor 
Krauskopf, at the Apollo Saloon, on Monday Evening last, to a crowded 
audience, composed principally of German residents. 

_The choruses, by about two hundred voices, were exceedingly finely 
given. The solo parts were sustained by Miss Korsinsky, Mrs. [°, 


A. Jones, Mr. Philip Meyer, Herr Hecht, and Mr. H. C. Ti 


imm, assist 
oe Professor Krauskopf, on the piano. The success of this first public 


itionof the Society warrants a repetition of the performance. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Taeatre.—Mr. Anderson terminated a not very successful en 
open on Wednesday evening, with, we were happy to see, a very 
substantial testimonial to his talents. He appeared. on the occasion, in, 
his never tiring Claude Melnotte and Charles, in the Elder Brother, and 
played them in his usual style of pre-eminent excellence. 

Next week will be devoted at this house to the benefits of the princi- 
pal stock performers of the company. 


Tut Bowery Tueatre.—Tue New Drama or Witcucrart.—Mr. 
Murdoch produced, on Monday evening, bis new American play toa 
densely crowded audience, with a success which, if not absolutely deci- 
ded, yet, considering the adverse contingencies arising from the plot and 
the undramatic construction of the play, to which we may add, the draw- 
back arising from the want of a critically appreciative audience, was 
sufficiently warm to encourage the anouymous author to pursue his dra- 
matic career. The whole play abounds with vigorous and pure toned 
writing. 1t has a freshness, too, in its sentiment, and an originality in its 
conception, more particularly in the character of Ambla Bodish, the sup- 
posed witch, that eads us to expect from the hands of the writer, another 
— that will prove an enduring addition to the infant drama of hig 

ountry. 

_ The author of Witchcraft has partially failed in this experiment, from 
his unfortunate choice of a subject, ew | we must add, from lis equally 
unsuccessful mode of treating that subject. We should qualify these ob- 
jections, however, by saying that we apply them, from the promiscuous 
character of the audiences frequenting the general run of our Theatres, 
To present on the stage a picture of a remote period, and to take the 
leading incidents of that period which are of an offensive, nay, almost a 
ridiculous character, but little known in their details, unless to the anti- 
quarian or the curious reader ; to rest the main interest of such a play 
on an aged female, costumed in the quaint garb, stereotyped in the minds 
of play-goers as the comic old woman of the stage, to make the tragic in- 
terest dependent solely upon the mutual love of this aged mother and a 
son; was incurring a fearful risk with the general cast of our play-going 
audiences. To add to all these responsibilities, the author does not un- 
derstand that now imperative auxiliary in the modern Drama, stage ac- 
tion and dramatic effect. His characters talk too much; the interest 
flags from want of incident and action. With an audience like that con- 
gregated within thewalls of the Bowery on Monday night, such defects 
aretatal to success. The author, if he was present, must have been sen- 
sible that nothing but the surpassing excellence of Mrs, Wilkinson’s 
Ambla Bodish, preserved the play from positive condemnation on the 
first night. 

We are not recording our own impression in these strictures ; we are 
only tracing the causes why this play, or any other play similarly con- 
structed, must comparatively fail with modern audiences. For ourselves, 
we witnessed its representation with great interest; the vigorous and beau- 
tiful language, the spirited performance of Mr. Murdoch, and the super- 
eminently artistic and natural embodiment of Mrs. Wilkinson’s Am- 
bla, amply compensated us for all the minor defects of the piece and its 
somewhat imperfect representation, asa whole; and we again assure the 
anonymous author that he has established a claim to be ranked very 
prominently among the list of American Dramatic writers. His pen 
should not be idle. The demand for a native dramatie literature increases 
with every fresh production, and the author of Witchcraft will be looked 
to with others, who conspicuously stand prominent in the public eye, 
as the future producers of a standard American Drama. This Evening, 
a daughter of the veteran Wemyes, makes her debit on the stage, in the 
character of Pauline, in the Lady of Lyons. We trust that she will suc- 


ceed, for the stage should be upheld by descendants of the old stock uf 
favourite actors. 





PARK THEATRE. 
coooes CD Pik. ccccccccecece 2-80 50) = Gallery....cccsseccesee$ 25 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


BOKES...cccccess 


M -nday—Mr. Bass’s benefit. 
Wednesday—Mr. Barrett's benefit. 
Friday—Mr. G. Andrews’ benefit. 


Tuesday- Mr. Bott's benefit. 
Tbhursday—Mrs. Hunt's benefit. 
Saturday—Ticket night. may 22, 


PARK THEATRE, 
R. DYOTT respect‘ully announces his benefit for next Tuesday evening, 25th 
May, on which occasion will be produced the play of - 
EUGENE ARAM; or, ST. ROBERT’S CAVE; 
Founded on Bulwer’s beautiful novel of the same name. After tt s 
Phillips will singa new song entitled Rough and Ready; words by Le on. oa 


music by Austin Phillips. To conclude with a favourite farce, which will be duly an- 
nounced. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Dyott, 45 White-street near Broadway. 


MR. GEORGE LODER 
Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that his ANNUAL CONC * will 
take place on Thursday, May 27th, 1847, at the Apollo Se _ 
PROGRAMME, 
GRAND CONCERT OVERTURE TO “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
(First time in New York,) composed by George Alexander Macfarren. 
Felicien David’s charming composition, 
THE DESERT, 
With full Chorus and grand Orchestra. The Tenor Solos by Mr. J. Prerson,a Debu- 
tant of great power and ability. 
In order to enhance the effect of this admired production, the translator of tke poetry 
of the Symphony, Mr. B. W. C. Masset, Professor of Literature and Belies Lettres, 
has prepared a paraphrase of the original poem, by mag he with the recitations in 


the Symphony will be delivered by Mr. J. W. S. Hows, Professor of Elucution in Co- 
lumbia College. 


may 22—1t* 


Atter which, 


PART SECOND. 

HUMMEL’S CONCERTO IN A FLAT. 

Executed by Grorce Bristow, (his first appearance as a Pianist.) To conclude with 
M. 8. DRAMATIUC OVERTURE, 


By GeorGe Lover, (firsttime ) The Orchestra and Chorus will be on a Magnificent 
Seale.—Conductor, Mr. GeorGe Loper. . 
The Grand Piano used on this occasion is from the manufactory of Messrs Nunns & 
Clark, and is kindly tendered by the proprietor, Mr. H. C. Timm, 
To commence at eight o’clock. Tickets $1 each, to be obtained at the usual paces, 
or of Mr. Loder, 9 Varick street, St. John’s Park. may 22—It. 


ry uis DAY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en- 
dy mae et ; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents; comprising a 
familiar description of the Anatomy and,Physiology of the Organs of Visic un; Rules for 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directiens for their selection, by JAMES W. POW- 
ELL, M. O., Oculist, Aurist, &c. To be had at the Author’s, 261 Broadway. corner of 
Warren-street; and of all booksellers. may 22—3m. 
ESIDENCE IN THE VILLAGE OF CANANDAIGUA FOR SALE .—That 
very desirable and elegant residence, formerly the property of the Hon J. C, Spen- 
cer, situate on Main-street in the village of Canandaigua, Western New York 
The freehold consists of nearly five acres, two of which are occupied as grounds and 
garden, cnd the remainder in pasture, &c. 
9 any one wishing a country residence where he can have the advantages of scenery, 
climate, and society, this property is most desirable. 
Application may be mode to David Greig, Esq., No. 4 New-street, New York, or to 
Cha: les Seymour, Canandaigua. may 22—It. 
cone: coon é aninenanel 
ENEDETI’S INSTITUTION ; or, Spanish, English, and French Academy, Car- 
thagena, New-Granada. ' 
ANTONIO BENEDETTI, Principal. 
Mr. A. Benedeti, once a member of the University of Carthagena, New-Granada, and 
who received his edacation in the United States of A» erica, will admit in bis Institutior 








gaining public favour. He willsing the charming solos inthe Desert. 


In addition to the attraction of the music, Mr. Loder has made arrrange- | 
ments with Mr. J. W. 8S. Hows, to deliver an introdu tory poem descriptive 

of the piece, also the recitatives which occur in the symphony. This will, 
|} indeed, form a most attractive feature, for Mr. Howa’s reputation as a | 
| speaker stands second to none, We anticipate much pleasure from their 

union of elocution and music | 












boarders fiom all parts of North and South America, provided their parents have a cor- 
respondent in Carthagena. 

In his establishment, which has existed for several years, enjoy'ng the best reputation, 
pupils are instructed in the Spanish, English, French, and Latin languages, and the 
usual branches of commercial education. Those who desire it will also be prepared for 
the University, the Institution being authorized to it by a decree of the Granadian Goe 
vernoment, 7 

Without forgetting theic native language, the children of American, English, and 
French families are pertectly instructed in the Spanish language and literature, Math- 
ematic*, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Geography, Book-keeping, Writing, &c., are 
included in the general course of stu«lies. Pee ; v 

Texms —Boarders $75 per quarter, } ayable inadvance, each pupil furnishing sown 
bed, bedding, clothes, and towels; was! ng, shoes, books, &c. ; ng medicine and 
medical assistance which ¥ ill be farvished by the institution. arcing and tuition 
alor $55 per qua ter ay scholars $20, a e 13 ye irs old, if A deduction 
of 10 per cent. will be made when there w etwoort e br . 

Vacations begin on the 10th December, at ‘ ¥ ett sec 

t sonthe 10th January The month ot va Vis ler 

It is generally necessary that families should prov yrrespondent 
n Carthagena, but if they have n ne they ma iw t ainst 
any commercial house in sate pt oe fil he 

‘ v1 ysioned by lines I charge 

iabaumuend Gregorie Do Esq., G lian Consul in New ¥ 25 Souths 
street; A. Aranguran, Esq., 63 eet; Messrs. I & Bet ? tj 
Messrs. Murray & Lanman, W ater-street. y Zit 

















